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“O woman of three cows, agragh, 

Don’t let your tongue thus rattle. 

| have seen,—and here’s my hand to you 
| only say what's true— 

A many a one with twice your stock 
Not half so vain as you. 


“Your neighbor’s poor, and you, It seems, 
Are big with vain ideas 

Because, inagh, you’ve got three cows, 
One more, | see, than she has. 

That tongue of yours wags more aft tines 
Than charity allows— 

But if you’re strong, be mercirul, 

Great woman of three cows.” 
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My Grandmother 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


Illustrated from Drawings by G. Patrick Nelson 


RANDMOTHER once 
smoothed out the crease 
in her black silk apron, 
tied on her garden hat, 
y and addressed some other 
“grown-ups” then present: 
“A three-years-old child ought to save 
« busy housewife many steps in a day; 
ihat is the beginning.” 

I didn’t know of what it was the 
beginning, but I was the three-years- 
old! Life has not made me a phil- 
osopher, but it has brought me to the 
year 1905, and those that have eyes 
may see. The American child says: 
“No, I don’t want to,” when sent on 
anerrand. It rides a bicycle while its 
mother washes the dishes, and grows 
pretty and slender and _ irresponsible 
when girlhood is reached, and plays 
the piano dashingly while the mother 
sews, 

“Exaggeration,” some protester ex- 
claims. “I know one dutiful daugh- 
ter—” Of course you do, and so do I, 
but she is the exception. The fair, 
do-nothing child is a type of modern 


Americanism that exists in abundance. 
Youth seeks the best chair, pushes 
open the door to pass in first, shows 
scant respect to gray hairs. 

“Oh! I don’t have time for house- 
work since I’ve been at the office,” say 
the daughters of one class. 

“Work is menial. No, indeed, I 
never learned how to cook,” say the 
daughters of another class. 

“Work is dignity,” my grandmother 
said as she picked up her garden 
trowel ; “come, my child, and pick me 
a nosegay.” 

I admit my grandmother was a 
story book grandmother, and the big 
old house in which I visited her was 
of another age. Fairies lived in the 
box-bordered garden, and the apple 
orchard was a wonderland, and the 
mistress of the house was an old-time 
hospitable grand lady; a skillful house- 
wife, who had, withal, a wholesome 
regard for the fifth commandment. 

I vaguely remember reproof; but if 
it was a sermon, more distinctly there 
lingers in my memory the taste of the 
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pear or ginger cookies that was the 
“lastly.” As I dried the breakfast 
dishes grandmother told me the story 
of the man on the bridge of the India 
china’ plates. I remember the cackle 
of the chickens outside the big green 
shutters, and the sound of the locusts 
and bumblebees, as I helped string 
the beans, or learned to separate eggs 
to make those golden custards that 
filled the little blue custard cups. It 
was all a game—there was ever a 
gnome or a fairy, and the “amen” of 
it all was: “Now go and play, dear 
child.” Once I went out with a gold- 
rimmed plateful of scraps for the 
chickens, and the big, greedy cock ran 
to me so quickly that I threw plate 
and all at him and went sobbing with 
fragments of china and of a story of 
the “giant chicken” to my grand- 
mother. 

They were wonderful summer days, 
I thought, those visiting times at 
grandmother’s, and in looking back at 
them I know that they spelled hap- 
piness. I thought that I was idling 
days away in the country; in reality I 
was learning the alphabet of a house- 
wife. 

I know now that modern dishes 
which children wipe are not as apt to 
have a story upon them, or if it is 
there it is left untold; that a trip for 
baking apples means an “errand” in- 


stead of a voyage to rescue a princess 
from an apple tree tower! That work 
is deemed drudgery, and a child of 
to-day would consider it no privilege 
to sort neat piles of linen. One cannot 
judge the children; it is the fault of 
their hasty parents, who have little 
time for imagination in the rush 
of modern progress, but I doubt if 
our elaborate educational methods can 
produce the glamour of fascination that 
would weave a love of reverence round 
a roof-tree where only one note was 
sounded—that of cheerful service. 

I am but a poor disciple of her 
around whom my memories of an old- 
fashioned white house cling, through 
all the years of coming and going of a 
life; but I endeavor to go back in my 
mind to her methods—Methods! She 
had never heard of methods, but 
deemed it wise in her judgment for 
children to help their elders—and to 
teach my children the duties of the 
house so that they learn to fit respon- 
sibility in with work, and interpret 
both by the language of a game that 
seems but the pleasant, familiar speech 
of an everyday happening. 

And for sentiment’s sake, in memory 
of a story book grandmother, I keep 
some ginger cookies in an India china 
soup tureen, and my children munch 
one happily when the errand is run or 
the task accomplished. 
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Frenzied Furniture 


By Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated from Drawings by F. Strothmann 


4 4 HEN Gladys went crazy on Simple Designs 
@ She said: “Do away with indefinite lines; 
All foolish upholstered devices must go— 


Plain, square Mission furniture—massive, you know.” 


FAQ) I meekly, agreeably answered: “That’s so!” 


Then trouble began when a lumbering van 

Brought furniture built on a mountainous plan, 

Brought chairs elephantine with ponderous legs, 

Brought tables like platforms with crossbeams and pegs, 
Brought bungling brown sideboards and copper-hooped kegs. 


A smoke-colored burlap was hung on the walls; 
Great benches like battleships stood in the halls; 
Plain, heavy plank bookcases, desks with sharp edges, 
And sickly green “art-ware” in deep window ledges. 


Simplicity frowned in esthetical gloom 

From every hallway, from every room; 

We sat down to tables our knees didn’t fit in, 
By angular corners our elbows were hit in, 
On chairs too confoundedly simple to sit in. 


Like giants about us the mighty Things sat 

And bullied and browbeat our poor little flat, 

Till pygmied and lost in this wondrous creation 

We frequently raised the faint interrogation: 

“Can this be Our Home or some new Railway Station?” 


Then Gladys awoke to her error, and so 

She turned to the style which they call “Art Noovo.” 
“For Nature,” she said, “loves lithe, languorous curves 
And tenuous tendrils and swivels and swerves.” 

I answered: “She does,” though it got on my nerves. 


So, our brown Mission furniture hustled away, 
An “Art Noovo” outfit came to us next day; 

A wall paper figured with lilies and loops, 

And cupboards like highly adorned chicken coops, 
And armchairs suggesting cadaverous goops. 
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FRENZIED FURNITURE 


On “art bronze” tobacco trays lay my cigars; 
Lank, taffy-shaped females on platters and jars, 
Long, swan-maiden table lamps, stringy and swirly, 
And silver-limbed water nymphs, coily and curly, 
Gave all decorations a flavor quite girly. 


One night as we lay in our serpentine bed 

With querlicue carvings at footpiece and head, 

We dreamed that the bureaus, increased by a million, 
Were dancing an “Art Noovo” demon’s cotillion 
With armies of furniture quaintly reptilian. 


A spider-like chiffonier first pirouetted 

And near a fantastic art-curtain coquetied; 

A crab-legged table, beginning to caper, 

Traced out the designs on the snaky wall paper— 
A bookcase marked time with its tentacles taper. 


A horrible chair, in the midst of the play, 

Threw up its lithe arms and came hissing our way— 
“OQ murder!” I cried in a cold perspiration, 

“O mercy!” screamed Gladys with wild intonation 
And fell on her pillow in nervous prostration. 


Then unto the telephone quickly I ran 

And called Dr Bottle, a sensible man, 

Who giving poor Gladys a quick diagnosis, 
Said: “Here is no use for my medical doses— 
The patient’s distemper is called ‘Art Noovosis.’ 


“Remove from your house these delirious curves, 
This eel-winding furniture, hard on the nerves. 
Some old-fashioned couches and cushions are best, 
Some soft, easy chairs where the muscles can nest— 
For chairs, after ali, are intended for rest.” 


And so, from that moment an era began 

Of suiting our home to a rational plan. 

“For really,” said Gladys, “in parlor and den 
One likes to feel human, at least, now and then.” 
I feelingly, earnestly answered: “Amen!” 
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An Unwilling Poseur 


By E. Warde Blaisdell 


With Illustrations by the Author 


2 T is well known that good 
# artists’ models are at a 
+ premium in New York, 
® but it is not often that 
the artist finds it neces- 
sary to set a trap for his 
subject and hold him a bound captive 
till the sketch is done! Nevertheless 
I was put to such necessity, and pur- 
chased a cage for the purpose, baiting 
it suitably on a Wednesday night. On 
Friday morning I found my model— 
looking like a round gray ball tucked 
nicely away in the corner of his wire 
prison. I quickly realized that it was 
not a ball, however, or if so, it was a 
rubber one, for I had no _ sooner 
touched the trap than the contents 
began bounding violently from side to 
side, almost causing me to lose my 
hold on the handle. 
I took my model to my studio and 
placed him on a chair 
near the drawing table, 
hoping he would quiet 
down so that I could 
make sketches. I saw my friend, how- 
ever, was in no humor to pose for his 
picture, for he was busily engaged in 
exploring every nook and corner of his 
new abode. Occasionally he remained 
quiet long enough for me to outline the 
curve of his back or to place an eye or 


“Joining them again beneath the chin’ 


an ear, then off he would go again, 
round and round, on his tireless 
search for an opening. His mind 
seemed to be in the same state of 
nervous excitement as his body, for he 
showed plainly that he was conscious 
of every sound. The small noises 
startled him the most, for the slam- 
ming of a door had no terror for him 
compared with the striking of a match. 
The snapping of the fingers close to 
the cage jarred his nerves greatly, and 


**Forming a loop of his arms”"’ 


in every instance caused a shudder to 
pass through his frame—an involun- 
tary hunching of the shoulders that 
made me firmly believe him to be a 
henpecked husband for whom a snap 
of the fingers held nameless terrors. 
A half hour’s close watch of my 
captive had revealed no signs of any 
thought in his mind save how to escape 
from his prison, when I was astonished 
to see him suddenly stop in |.is investi- 
gations and begin vigorously washing 
his face. To perform this operation 
he sat back on his haunches and rubbed 
his cheeks briskly with his forepaws, 
which he frequently stopped to moisten 
at his mouth. Then he clasped his 
fingers together, forming a loop of his 
arms, and down through this he 
squeezed his head, always parting the 
hands at the back of the neck and 
joining them again beneath the 
chin. This movement he repeated 
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over and over very rapidly, giving a 
most novel rotary effect. 

His system for washing his body was 
wholly different and quite as unique. 
First he gave the surface a vigorous 
clawing with 
finger nails, like a 
person using a stiff- 
bristled brush, 
This was followed 
by an application 
of the tongue that 
slickened the fur 
end took the place 
of soap, water and 
towel. The back of 
his neck required 
still another 
method. For this 
he used his hind 
foot, rubbing the 
place thoroughly 
and then cleaning 
with his tongue. In all my experience 
with animals I had never seen any but 
the forepaw used for washing, and 
this fastidious rat’s style was a revela- 
tion. His whiskers called for final and 
special attention. After stroking them 
downward and backward, he ended by 
pushing them straight out from his 
nose and letting them snap back in a 
way that plainly indicated that this 
was the finishing touch to his toilet. 

It occurred to me that this slicking 
up might be a hint that he was ready 
for dinner. So IL toasted a piece of 
cheese over the gas flame and served it 
hot. The odors stimulated his olfac- 
tories, for he twitched his nose from 
side to side and sniffed the air about 
him, but aside from that, his manner 
indicated that cheese was a thing par- 
ticularly distasteful to rats. Finding 
that he did not care to eat, I offered 
him water. I slipped a small water- 
color saucer through the wires and 
piped water into it through an im- 
provised paper funnel. This proved 
more to his liking, for he had noe 
sooner heard the sound of dripping 
water than he was beside the dish, 
drinking long and deep. The nervous 
strain of confinement no doubt made 
him feel the need of water, as a soldier 
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does when wounded on the field of 
battle. He lapped up the water like a 
cat, his little pink tongue moving so 
rapidly that it could scarcely be seen 
and the disturbance of the water was 
almost the only 
sign that he was 
drinking. 

He refused to be 
comforted by the 
water and soon 
resumed his search 
for an outlet, pok- 
‘ing his nose be- 
tween the openings 
of the wire each 
in turn and often 
reaching sturdy 
little arm far out 
through the bars, 
clutching eagerly 
at the empty air. 

To make studies 
of him was still out of the question ; 
but L could at least take mental notes. 
His general color was gravish-brown 
with white belly, set off, one might say, 
with pink trimmings, for the ears, feet 
and tip of the nose were decidedly of 
that color. The pink on his hind legs 
extended to the knee and gave the 
effect of long stockings, while on his 
forepaws he wore gloves only. 

In general, his head was shaped like 
a top, the nose for a peg: His eyes 
were small and bright and set close 
together and popped out of his head 
like tiny shoe buttons. He seldom 
winked, and na wonder, for the lids 
svemed far too small to cover the eyes. 


**Rubbed his cheeks briskly with his forepaws”"’ 
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His mouth was quite small and placed 
far back from the tip of his nose, 
giving the head, from an under view, 
the appearance of a shark's. 

His little paws resembled human 
hands, each with its four fingers and 
thumb; the bottoms, or palms, of the 
forepaws were dotted with five little 
cushions placed in a half circle, each 
separate from the others. A distinctive 
feature of my rat was his Jong tail, 


- quite destitute of hair. It was as good 


as a fifth leg to him when he sat on his 
haunches, for his hind legs were placed 
so far forward on his body that the 
support behind from his tail allowed 


**His whiskers called for . . special attention’’ 


him to rest as firmly on the ground as 
a three-legged stool. 

After several hours had elapsed, he 
appeared to be somewhat resigned to 
his fate and I once more attempted 
some sketches, but he still refused 
to sit for his portrait; no matter 
which way I turned the trap, he 
always managed to settle down with 
his head turned from me. I after- 
ward learned it was characteristic 
of rats to keep their tails turned 
toward the spectator. 
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“On his haunches with the cheese between his forepaws”’ 


‘*Sniffed the air about him"’ 


By this time he had examined every 
wire in his trap probably a hundred 
times,*when he finally selected one to 
gnaw upon and went to work with a 
will. Strange as it may seem he 
chose the cne that formed the fasten- 
ing of his prison door. Whether he 
liked this one because it was a new 
white wire and Jooked more toothsome 
than the others, or decided upon it 
from an engineering point of view, I 
cannot say; but doubt the latter, for 
the latch wire was heavier and made 
the task more difficult. Although his 
teeth made no impression on the bar, 
he kept at work like one with the con- 
viction “Where there’s a will, there’s 
away.” His teeth grated disagreeably 
ov the iron and the process must have 
heen very destructive to the enamel ; 
hut nature has wisely provided against 
the wear and tear on the teeth of 
rodents by making them grow out as 
fast as they are 
worn away. So 
J tried to divert 
his attention 
with the cheese, 
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and this time with more success. He 
eyed it sharply at first, and kept up 
a tentative twitching of the nose; he 
deliberated for a moment only, how- 
ever, and was soon on his haunches 
with the cheese between his forepaws, 
taking small but rapid bites, appar- 
ently with great relish, and the sharp 
clicking of his teeth sounded like 
needles working in a sewing machine. 
After disposing of a piece about the 
size of a hickory nut, he again washe-| 
his hands and face and stroked out hi- 
mustache. I offered him a date for 
dessert but it was declined. 

I was so continually impressed with 
his neat and tidy habits that I thought 
he might like a bath: so I tilted a 
small pitcher of water over him anid 
Jet a few drops fall on his back. This 
met with instant approval, and he sat 
up on his hatnches and began rubbing 
his cheeks smartly, pointing his little 
sharp nose straight up in the air, as 
much as to say: “Lam ready now, let 
it come.” I poured the stream directly 
onto the tip of his nose, which was 
just what he wanted, and he sat per- 
fectly still until sufficiently wet for 
the purpose, and then he began giving 
his head, neck and ears a_ thorouga 
shampooing, now and then stopping 
to shake, and snap his whiskers. He 
made many comical gestures while 
being tubbed, 
and did not ge 
out from under 
the shower until 
his head was 
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“His nose poked sidewise through the bars, gnawing away industriously"’ 
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‘+ Pciating his little sharp nose straight up in 
he air"’ 


soaking wet, and its tight clinging fur 
made it appear much too small for his 
body. The general impression that 
rais are unclean in their habits is a 
false one, for hardly an hour passed 
during this fellows confinement in 
which he did not give himself a thor- 
ough washing. 

The next visit revealed my friend 
tightly rolled up in a ball, with his head 
completely hidden, dreaming, no doubt, 
of happier days; as he lay thus he 
seemed so completely withdrawn from 


this world and its cares that I often: 


found myself tiptoeing around the 
room lest 1 should waken him from a 
sleep which his tired’ little brain 
needed. He indulged in some five or 
six naps a day, and was always sleeping 
when I first saw him in the morning; 
but I know he did not sleep all through 
the night, for I had often been par- 
tially awakened by hearing him over 
in the corner raising high jinks. One 
night the sound of sharp little teeth 
at work on the iron aroused my atten- 
tion, and I stole noiselessly over to his 
corner to see what my captive was 
about; he had his nose poked sidewise 
through the bars, gnawing away indus- 
triously, and as he seemed in the 
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darkness to be totally unaware of my 
presence, 1 softly touched the tip of 
his nose. The squeal of terror to 
which he gave vent showed how tre- 
mendous his fright had been, and tf 
felt punished for my thoughtlessness. 
He crouched trembling in the opposite 
corner, and I kept perfectly still and 
watched him: soon, to my astonish- 
ment, he began darting about the cage 
in a frenzy, uttering the most plain- 
tive cries. No doubt he concluded, on 
second thought, that the startling 
touch on his nose had been a signal 
from friends, come to rescue him from 
his unhappy plight. And to see if this 
were really true, I covered my hand 
with a dark cloth, imitating a rat as 
nearly as possible, and moved it slowly 
up to the cage, first from one direc 
tion, then from another. He now be- 
came almost frantic, tearing around 
the cage and squealing piteously, and 
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always running eagerly to meet my 
hand as it approached. 

It may have been owing to the still- 
ness of the night, but somehow there 
seemed to be a note of sadness in his 
voice that touched a chord deep in my 
heart, and I solemnly vowed that to- 
morrow he should be given a big cheese 
dinner and then his liberty. Late the 
next night we left the house together 
and crossed the street to a vacant lot. 

The door had been open but a 
moment before it was discovered, and 
what his feelings were when he stepped 
out under the stars. that night, again a 
free rat, I cannot attempt to say. He 
did not scamper away immediately, but 
paused for a few moments just outside 
the door, like one in a dream, not 
daring to make a sudden move for fear 
of awakening. A slight stir aroused 
him and off he went on a joyous gallop 
and disappeared in the darkness. 


Lines for a Guest Room 


By M. W. K. 


Welcome, friend who enters here, 
To all our kingdom and its throne; 
To use our scepter as your own; 
Welcome to home and love and cheer; 
Things of comfort 2nd of use appear 
As vassals dumb for service shown, 
Attendant on your wish alone; 

Drawn down by influence of our love, 
We pray that Calm may hover near, 
Spread out white wings your head above, 

And ease your heart from pain and fear; 
We pray that Joy and Peace sincere 
May minister unto our guest, 
That you may render us your best. 


Le 


ILES: the word sug- 
gests open plumbing or 
a background for pots 
and pans in a model 
kitchen, shiny white, 
laid up brick shape, so 
clean that one is forced to think of the 
germs harbored in untiled bathrooms 
and kitchens. 

The mention of ornamental tiles 
brings to mind the soda fountain in 
some corner drug store, or perhaps a 
mantel of red birch with a fireplace 
facing of bright, shiny tiles in a color 
suggesting mottled castile soap, a head 
in relief in each of the two upper 
corners and a wreath in the middle. 

It is not necessary to quarrel with 
the first mentioned use of tiles. They 
serve their purposes as well as any- 
thing could, no doubt, but the latter 
must be considered merely as marking 
a stage in the history of tile decoration. 
Our methods of planning and building 
homes have advanced, and with this 


White peacock panel surrounded by six-inch plain 
green tiles for the top ofa fireplace facing (Grueby) 


advance have come the improved tiles. 
The trouble with the earlier tiles was 
that the bright glaze, bright color and 
hard, mechanical finish was out of har- 
mony with the sourroundings. 

For purposes of decoration it is not 
always essential nor even desirable that 
tiles be mechanically perfect; a little 
irregularity of shape and glaze which 
will give a variety of color tone is 
valuable. 

Sometimes the tiles classed by deal- 
ers as seconds lend themselves partic- 
ularly to certain forms of decoration 
because of that unevenness which soft- 
ens and relieves what might otherwise 
be a mechanical uninteresting 
surface. 

The ancient tiles were very different 
from most of the technically perfect 
ones manufactured in our day. Com- 
mercially they might now be classed as 
seconds but from an artistic standpoint 


they could scarcely be improved upon. . 


Mr Mercer of the Moravian pottery 
and tile works, Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania, has caught the spirit of the 
medieval tiles in design, color and 
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material. Standing on 
a floor laid in these 
small hexagons or 
squares in pattern 
with enough decorated 
tile to relieve the 
monotony, it does not 
require a very great 
siretch of  imagina- 
tion to feel one’s self 
in the “old country.” 
Especially is this true 
when the surround- 
ings are in harmony, 
as in the Isabella 
Stuart Gardner mus- 
eum at Boston, where 
Mr Mercer has laid 
the tile floors in sev- 
eral of the rooms and 
has tiled the backs 
of some of the great 
fireplaces. 

The medieval tiles 
were decorated with 
quaint representations 
of knights in armor, 
dragons, demons, 
birds and all manner 
of beasts and floral 
and geometrical orna- 
ment. Mr Mercer has 
reproduced many of these and uses 
them with excellent judgment and 
taste in conjunction with the plain 
geometrical shapes. - An accompanying 
illustration shows three arrangements 
for pavements. The first consists of 
plain, unglazed hexagons, with wide, 
dark joints and here and there a spot 
of color made by a glazed tile. The 
middle design illustrates the use of 


A mantel of Mercer tiles 


figured tiles arranged in patterns and 
the whole pattern forming a “spot” in 
a large floor of square tiles. The third 
part is an arrangement of squares with 
small glazed checkers, regularly spaced. 
Two more illustrations show reproduc- 
tions of medieval tiles, one a knight 
riding at full tilt, euwriously and won- 
derfully drawn but beautiful in design, 
the sort of work that only the medieval 
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spirit could produce; an- 
other a design of birds, 
equally simple in draw- 
ing and beautiful in 
design. 

So decorative are these 
little tiles that one of 
them set in a facing or 
hearth of common brick 
gives a touch that is like 
seasoning to plain food, 
and a brick hearth about 
a kitchen range can also 
be made very interest- 
ing by the addition of a 


lew simple tiles.. As someone must 
spend considerable time in the kitchen 
it seems worthy of more consideration 
from the artist than is commonly given 


to it. Dutch kitchens, for instance, 
are picturesque and none the less clean 
for having the tiles decorated in an 
appropriate 

The tiles made by the Grueby 
Faience company, Boston, offer an- 


Mcdieval 


HOME DECORATION 


other but very different 
material for decoration. 
The same soft, deep 
colors and the peculiar 
quality of the glaze 
which have made Grueby 
pottery famous are to be 
found in the tiles. 

Although the use of 
tiles in the average 
house is comparatively 
limited on account of 
expense, one’s imagina- 
tion easily pictures walls, 
floors and even ceilings of certain 
rooms decorated with this beautiful 
material—but as such extensive use of 
tiles is generally confined to public 
buildings and houses of the very rich 
the imagination may best be here con- 
fined to tiles for use in houses of 
moderate cost. 

Grueby tiles are generally rectan- 
gular in shape, from four inches square, 


designs 


Three arrangements of tiles for pavements. 
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and two inches by six inches oblong, 
to twelve inches square. Many of the 
figured ones are designed for use 
either singly surrounded by plain tiles 
or to form friezes. As illustrated by 
_the ship with gulls these designs are 
on six-inch and eight-inch tiles. Other 
friezes are horses in procession, water 
lilies, ete, and a series of small tiles 
representing creatures of land and sea 
are appropriate for nursery facings. 
When used in a fireplace the large 
figured tiles are most satisfactory if 
placed singly in the mid@éle or as a 
frieze across the top of the facing, if 
the shelf is placed high enough above 


An open Franklin stove makes a most satisfactory substitute for a fireplace 


the opening to permit of two or more 


courses of plain tiles below. In some 


cases where a special design requires 
it, the tiles are cut to suit the design, 


which is not very difficult of accom-° 


plishment. 

Besides floors, fireplaces and the 
wainscoting for walls, there are other 
uses to which tiles can be put inside 
‘the house. Individual tiles mounted 
in metal or with edges bound about 
with raffia for teapot stands, and the 
large square tiles for chafing-dishes, are 
of course useful as well as ornamental. 
With the tendency for more permanent 
materials, such as cement and brick, for 
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the exterior of. country 
houses a tempting oppor- 
tunity for tiles is offered. 
We reeall the friezes and 
panels in mosaic and relief 


executed in similar ma- 
terials for Italian and 
Spanish buildings, the 
beautiful Della Robbia 
over-door panels and 


roundels, and think what 
might be done with tiles 
here. 

The garden, too, affords 
a place for tiles as coping 
for pools and touches of 
color set in the brick of 
pluster walls to add inter- 
est and variety. The head 
v! Achilles and Lion of 
St Mark are suggestions. 


Jn the hands of skillful 
artists tiles should again 


become as beautiful as they are dur- 
ehie material for decoration. We may 
siely predict a growing appreciation 


])) I believe in ghosts? Well, dear, 
1 really think they do appear— 
To some, 
For long ago one summer night, 
A fearful thing all dressed in white 
Flew in my room, 
lis long and ghostly wings outspread, 
Careening ’round my trundle bed. 


I remember yet the awful fear 
That filled my soul as that flew near. 
With covered head 
I prayed “the Lord my soul to keep,” 
And tried in vain to go to sleep, 
And still it stayed. 
The naughty things I’d said or done 
Came back to me that night, my son! 


ONE GHOST 


of them in keeping with the newer 
and better methods of instruction and 
decoration. 


One Ghost 


By H. E. Loveless 


Appropriate for a garden wall 


I peeped to see, at early dawn, 

lf my grim visitor had gone. 
There, to and fro, 

In the morning breeze, to my delight, 

Swung mother’s apron thin and white 
As snow. 

What imagination took for wings 

Were just those guiltless apron strings. 


T kissed those weleome ties and cried 
To think their power I oft defied; 
And to this day 
I long, when specters fly too near, 
For that dear ghost to reappear 
To wipe the tears away, 
And wish that those which now alarm, 
Were all as powerless to harm. 


IN 


August disappoint- 
ment resulted in sub- 
sequent satisfaction, 
last year, and added 
helpful facts to my 
window garden expe- 
rience. A new and wonderful ever- 
blooming daisy had been recommended 
by a local florist as especially adaptable 
for summer window garden Culture. 
It proved to be of the same general 
nature as our native daisies, producing 
luxuriant bloom in the early summer, 
end taking a season of rest during 
August, in order to be ready to produce 
a second scanty supply of flowers in 
the autumn. During late July and 
August, just when it was most desir- 
able to have the summer window boxes 
at their best, it was a flat failure. 

In disgust at the dilapidated appear- 
ance of the long window box from 
which so much had been expected, and 
so little obtained, I rooted out the 
plants completely; not even leaving a 
few for autumn display. The box was 
filled with fresh soil, and thrifty 
geranium slips from the lawn beds 
were set rather close; with periwinkle 


Box Gardens of Permanent Value 


By Phebe Westcott Humphreys 


and ivy, well rooted, set along the ‘edye 
of the box and trained up over it, to 
give a green appearance while the 
geraniums were getting a start. 

With copious watering and judicious 
shading from the hot midday sun, the 
sturdy, reliable geraniums quickly re- 
sponded; and two flourishing potted 
geraniuins, full of bloom, were set at 
each. end of the box to produce te 
color display while the slips were 
growing into blooming size. It was 
my first intention in planting the 
slips to pot them for winter display 
after they had become well rooted anc 
served their purpose of giving the 
window box a green and flourishing 
appearance during the remainder of 
the summer and autumn, but when 
potting time came, and frosty nights 
made it necessary to hasten the winter 
bloomers inside, each August-slippe:! 
geranium had made such flourishins 
growth, and gave such promise of 
abundant bloom, that it seemed unwi-e 
to disturb the roots. The summer 
window box was therefore converte: 
into a winter’ window box without 
any further ceremony whatever. 

As the box itself 
was covered wit’) 
bark in quaint, 
rustic effect, it was 
especially ornamen- 
tal for the main 
shelf of the winter 
garden, and, for- 
tunately, of just 
the right size. The 
two potted gerani- 
ums, which were 
nearly exhausted 
with their all-sum- 
mer blooming, were 
removed from the 
box to give th 
flourishing young 
plants more rooni. 


The winter bloom- 


A satisfactory window box for all winter blooming and for summer dis-_ - set 
play when taken outside. The blossoms are geraniums my s¢ m WI 
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most satisfactory 
yiczor as soon as 


the plants were | 

teken inside, and 

continued through- 
t the winter and | | 


Out 
ring. 

it seemed that 
the plants must 
surely be exhausted 
by the following 
summer, but that 
«perimental box 
garden was. the 
surprise of the 
neighborhood  dur- 
ing the spring and 
early summer. The 
well developed 
plants were simply 


a mass of bloom 
when the weather 
became sufficiently 
warm and settled to give the box its 
old position for summer window dis: 
play outside. At the time when other 
window boxes were getting their first 
straggling start into future loveliness, 
this box garden was at the hight of 
its beauty, and the plants did not 
demand a rest until the other summer 
window boxes were well filled with 
bloomers, and this could be spared for 
recuperation. 

That few months of box gardening 
experience taught me that it is unwise 
to select untried plants for the limited 
quarters of box garden blooming, even 
when highly recommended by the 
florist offering them for sale. Such 
plants should be first tested in the 
more satisfactory conditions of the 
open garden beds; geranium = slips 
started early in August produce more 
rapid and flourishing growth than at 
any other season, if carefully watered 
and intelligently shaded until well 
rooted. This is the best time to start 
the winter window boxes, if it is de- 
sirable to have luxuriant blooming 
from the time they are first taken 
inside, The good old stand-by gerani- 
ms are not only the most dependable 
for winter bloomers, but their flower- 
ing may be kept up for a much longer 


The daisy-filled window box which did not last 


period than the majority of more 
popular window bloomers; and it is 
possible to have the most beautiful of 
outdoor window boxes. 

Suitable vines and trailers add 
materially to the success of box gar- 
dening. Morning glories are fre- 
quently recommended, but they are 
never satisfactory for permanent win- 
dow growth. Being annuals, they will 
not continue winter display after their 
summer blooming and when fresh 
seed are started for the winter growth, 
the vines will seldom be satisfactory, 
as they require a lower temperature 
than is ordinarily found in living 
rooms. The madeira vine, which is 
also classed among vines suitable for 
summer window bo« culture, requires 
greater depth of soil than is found in 
the average window box. German ivy, 
climbing nasturtiums and ivy gera- 
niums are all abundantly satisfactory, 
and form thrifty trailers as well as 
climbers. The Golden Climber is 
especially fine among the nasturtiums 
for summer window boxes, as it with- 
stands drouth and heat well. The ever- 
reliable old English ivy and the varie- 
ties of periwinkle, vinea, or creeping 
myrtle, will give the additional touch 
of evergreen beauty. 
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Little Cruelties to Children 


By Bertha H. Smith 


HE had been sitting as still 
as a three-year-old can or 
as long as a three-year-old 
will, when her mother saw 
her begin to pat a chubby 
leg with a chubby hand. 

“What is it, dear?” said 
the mother, with the anxious tone in 
which a mother hen clucks to her one 
chick. 

“Oh, mother, my leg is so dreary,” 
complained the little one. 

The plaint was not a new one, and 
each time it was uttered it puzz'ed the 
mother more than before. Now for the 
hundredth time the mother asked: 
“What does it feel like, dear?” 

And this time the answer came: “It 
feels like ‘buzz.’ ” 

And the mother knew that the little 
leg was asleep. It had never occurred 


Afraid of the dark 


to that mother any more than it has 
occurred to thousands of others how 
natural it is for a little leg to becenye 
“dreary” from dangling over the edec 
of a chair, with no rest for the feet aul 
no rest for the back. In that particular 
house, befcre another twenty-four hours 
had passed there was a child’s low chair 
in every room: and after this only chi'd 
came to the estate of grown folks’ chairs, 
one of her baby chairs was kept thot 
there might never be an excuse for 
dreary legs when there were child visit- 
ors in the house. 

This is but one of many little eruc!- 
ties to children of which grown-ups are 
unconsciously guilty every hour of every 
day. In this ease there is not only the 
temporary discomfort of the chi'd to |x 
reckoned with, but the interruption ot 
circu'sticon often repeated brings about 

a condition that may resu't 
in atrophy of the muscles, 
which is the cause of many 
slight deformities in chil- 
dren. There is on record 
in a New York hospital 
the case of a child suffer- 
ing from partial paralysis 
which had sat day after day 
for months in a high chair 
by the side of a bedridden 
mother; and when finally 
the mother died and the 
-child was taken to the hos- 
pital its legs had grown in 
the shape of the chair in 
which it had sat so lone. 
Of course this would not 
have happened but for t!x 
paralyzed condition of the 
muscles, but undoubted! 
the case was aggravated ), 
the checking of the circu- 
lation, 

There is also the ever 
present danger of a child's 
falling from a high chair. 
sustaining permanent in- 
jury. The cost of a low 
chair is a trifling thine: 
mothers should stop ami 
think how they would like 
to sit on a chair about a- 
high as a sideboard or 
chiffonier. 

There is a time, however, 
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LITTLE 


when the chair which is too high for 
comfort becomes too low for comfort. 
That is at table. The whole wor!d is 
made on a big-folks scale. And in the 
change from high chair to ordinary din- 
ing chair, without the intermediate step 
of a three-quarters chair, and in the 
adjustment of the small child to table 
things used by grown people, there are 
troubles a-plenty for the little one. The 
table is up under his chin, which is 
awkward with his short allowance of 
arm. The knife and fork are about what 
a carving set wou'd ke for his father or 
mother. There is no longer a friendly 
trey to catch what slips over the edge of 
the plate, and the glass is much harder 
to clutch than a mug with a handle. Al- 
together, eating after the manner of 
grown persons is fraught with difficul- 
ties that it is strange we forget so en- 
tirely once we are grown up. 

“It is these thoughtless little ecruel- 
ties to children that make children rest- 
less and irritable and cross, which in 
turn makes mothers get nervous and 
sco'd instead of hunting the cause and 
remedying it,” says Miss Fran- 
ces L. Lurkins, superintendent 
ot the Laura Frank'in free hos- 
pital for children in New York. 
“Children have no right to 
nerves. It is not natural. And 
in this day of neurotics the 
greatest care should be taken to 
children from discovering 
that nerves exist. The best way 
to do this is to keep their bodies 
comfortable and not overtax 
their minds. 

“Many children are brought 
into the hospital who can rattle 
off their aches and pains as 
glibly as a confirmed hypochon- 
driac. Their mothers say they 
are too nervous to eat, too nerv- 
ous to sleep, and we always know 
what the trouble is. It is the 
mother that is nervous. 

“We begin by seeing that the 
children live regularity; that 
they have their meals at regular 
hours, with plenty of milk to 
drink; that they go to bed at a 
regular hour, and an early hour. 
Mothers tell us their children 
won’t drink milk, and they make 
the very grave mistake of put- 
ting tea or coffee into the chil- 
dren’s milk to induce them to 
drink it. It is the exceptional 
child that will not drink mi‘k. 
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“In the matter of eating children are 
humored too much, And the stomach is 
the root of all physical evil. A normal 
child’s appetite is very apt to be abnor- 
mal. Grown people only have to eat 
enough to make heat; children are mak- 
ing bone and muscle. But most chil- 
dren can eat enough at three meals to 
keep their bodies going, and it is very 
harmful to the child to allow it to eat 
between meals, particularly sweets. There 
are children, however, whose appetites 
are small and who cannot eat enough at 
meal time to supply the needs of a grow- 
ing body. ‘Such children should have 
four or even five meals a day, but these 
should be at regular hours. 

“Again, many children have not 
enough sleep. An early supper and eariy 
to bed make a child healthy and bright- 
eyed and happy, which is more than the 
wealthy and wise of the adage. Every 
child of twelve years and under should 
be in bed by 8 o’clock, and a good long 
nap every afternoon is a good thing, not 
only for the child but for the mother.” 

Every doctor and nurse who has to do 


The cause of ‘‘dreary’’ legs and tired 
backs 
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1s4 GOOD TOUSEKEEPING 


with children has something to add to 
the list of cruelties to children of which 
even the most doting of parents are 
often guilty. One of these is the send- 
of timid children into the dark alone. 
No two children are alike in the matter 
of fear. To some it only comes with the 
knowledge of danger; with others it is 
instinctive; and to such, particularly if 
they are high-strung and imaginative, 
the dark has a nameless terror. It is 
cruel to send such a child alone from a 
room where there are lights and people 
into the big, black, lonesome dark. And 
it is worse than cruel, it is criminal, to 
tell such children that there are bogies 
and things which are going to catch 
them. Children have been frightened 
into convulsions and even made idiots 
by the tales of ignorant nurses and 
senseless mothers, 

One of the most common cruelties, 
and one which is committed most uncon- 
sciously, is the failure to give children 
enough water. Even the tiniest infant 
needs cold water and should receive it 
from the tip of a spoon from the day it 
is born. Many a child cries for want of 


** Awkward with her short allowance of arm"’ 


water, and everything else from candy 
to a spanking is offered to stop the 
crying. 

In children’s hospitals there are regu- 
lar watering times, about 10 a m and 
twice during the afternoon, when a 
nurse goes through the ward with a 
pitcher of water and a tray of cunps,-and 
no child ever refuses. The home baby 
should have the same attention. 

Tight clothing and tight shoes are 
eruel. These things hurt and children 
do not know what is the matter. Thoy 
simply grow fretful if a band is too 
tight, or a pin sticks, or a garter binds, 
or a shoe pinches, and their mothers 
tell them they are bad and will be 
whipped if they whimper, or send them 
to bed without their supper. 

Here is something with which few 
mothers will agree, and yet it is the 
opinion of one of the leading physicians 
of New York. Says this authority: “It 
is cruel for mothers to try to make their 
children be smart and show off before 
people when they are little. Above all 
things: let a child be stupid—not only 
stupid, but ugly. If it is allowed to 
be stupid and ugly 
when it is little and 
growing, it will have 
a much better 
chance of becoming 
bright and_ beauti- 
ful. Little minds 
are overtaxed by be- 
ing made to memo- 
rize verses to say he- 
tore people, by being 
taught this, that and 
the other thing for 
showing off.  Chil- 
dren should be left 
to grow just 
what they are—lit- 
tle animals.” 

This advice © re- 
ealls another com- 
mon case of cruelty, 
the putting of chil- 
dren’s hair up on 
curling kids, rags 
or papers. The Co- 
lumbus hair cut for 
children has saved 
many a little one 
from restless 
night; but there are 
still many mothers 
in the world who 
can’t help being dis- 
appointed that their 
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uly children’s hair is not 
the naturally eurly and 
who insists on its | 
being unnaturally 
nd so, at the expense of , 
comfort, and even 
a of health, The big ae 
nd knobs which  curl- 
iby ing kids, rags or 
papers make are 
are about as comforta- 
on ble to lie on as a | 
handful of pebbles; 
100 and the troubled i 
ds, frown on the face ; 
ors of the sleeping 
be child, the uncon- 
om scious running of 
finvers in among the 
ew jacobs to make an 
he even surface for the F 
head to rest on, 
‘It show how the 
bie night’s rest is dis- 
turbed. The child 
all is not to blame if it 
\vekes up cross and 
to irritable in the = 
dy morning, Nor is it . 
nal aj orticularly whole- 
sone teaching that 
or the pain and discom- 
ug fort are offset by the ‘‘ The knife and fork are what a carving set would be for father or mother”’ 
ti “pretty eur's you 
ds wil have in the morning.” There will amount of time it takes to roll the hair 
1e- coe a day when the child will be grate- up on curling kids in brushing it and : 
o- ful to the mother who spends the same giving a scalp massage of lasting value. “e Gs 
nd 
or 
il- 
ft 
ist 
it- 
n- 
me 
il- 
bn 
gs 
or 
re 
ir ‘*The troubled frown on the face of the sleeping child’ 


**Scarcely had one flock disappeared"’ 


The Vanquished Landlord 


By Elizabeth Price 
Illustrations by C. J. Taylor 


[A True Story] 


Sy, T sounds for all the world 
49 like a make-believe, this 
little story, “but it is a 
really truly one,” as Ned- 

die says. 
We had lived in the one 
house all of our married 
life, Edward and I, and of course we 
loved our home devotedly. As long as 
old Mr Smith lived—he was our land- 
lord, and a better no one ever had— 
everything went swimmingly. I had 
only to make my wants known to have 
them supplied, for Mr Smith knew I was 
never unreasonable and that I tried to 
care for his property as if it had been 

our own. 

But after he died and his son took 
charge, there simply was no way of get- 
ting anything done. Whether he was 
stingy or just indifferent I couldn’t 
decide, for he had oceans of money and 
could have hung our walls with cloth of 
gold if he’d wanted to—but he didn’t. 

One thing after another got out of 
repair until the whole house looked 


shabby, and finally, when the plumbing 
began to act dreadfully, I felt that the 
last straw had been added and ihe 
camel’s back was broken. 

“Edward, we are going to move,” I 
announced one night at the supper table. 
I spoke as calmly as I could, but my 
voice sounded as if I was pronouncing 
a death sentence. 

“ve been afraid you’d take that 
notion, Susie,” said Edward, carving the 
chicken as calmly as if he had no 
responsibility. 

“Tt isn’t a notion, Edward,” I re- 
marked with dignity. “It is a deep and 
strong conviction that we can no longer 
trifle with a water system so out of 
repair that scarlet fever lurks in every 
pipe and diphtheria stares from thie 
spigots.” 

That startled my husband a little, and 
he said: “Oh, Susie, it’s not so bad as 
that!” 

“Indeed it is, Edward! I will not 
endure it any longer and perhaps hav 
it cost us our children’s lives. Mr Smit! 
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was here to-day and he says he positively 
can’t afford to fix up this house at pres- 
ent. That for all he sees it looks very 
nice indeed, and that anybody but him- 
self would be charging more rent, but 
that he hadn’t*raised on us because we 
were old tenants of his father’s. Every 
word of which is what Webster says a 
falsehood is when ‘told with intent to 
deceive.’ 

“Well, I just gave notice then and 
there. Our lease is out on the first, and 
that day we move.” 

Edward said: “Very well. No doubt 
you are right, my dear.” But I saw his 
eyes rove around that dear dining room 
where we had sat cozily together so 
many times, and I knew by the ache in 
my own heart just how his felt. I was 
glad that Neddie and Dot both de- 
manded attention at once, or I know I 


should have wept, and it upsets Edward 
worse than an earthquake to have 
me cry. 

Well, the next three weeks were too 
horrid for words—a nightmare. A 
great, flaring “For Rent” sign hung in 
our front window, an ugly blotch 
against my pretty lace curtains. I had 
never noticed before how such a placard 
disfigures the general appearance of 
one’s home. But even that was nothing 
to the annoyance of having Mr Smith 
and his possible tenants poking into cup- 
boards and presses, wandering through 
bedrooms and sitting room, swarming up 
the back stairs and roaming down the 
front ones at all hours of the day. 
Searcely had one flock disappeared when 
another took their places. Where Tom 
Smith ever found them all is a mystery 
tome. He must have stood on the street 
corner and gath- 
ered his victims 
into some sort of 
hypnotic net. 
Positively be- 
gan to see the 
effect of all this 
travel on my new 
red velvet hall 
carpet, and I was 
wicked enough to 
rejoice that no- 
body would rent 
the house with- 
out having it re- 
paired. 

These nomadic 
bands of house- 


***It's me juty to warn ye 


hunters composed 
one phase of my 
disturbance, and 
the other phase 
was composed of 
my own duties 
along the same 
line in other peo- 
ple’s residences. 
Up hill and down 
dale I wandered, 
into stuffy real 
estate offices, 
through dismal 
houses, skyward 
to apartments 
that would have 
meant speedy 
bankruptcy, cel- 
larward to base- 
ment kitchens 
me that would have 
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reduced my Brid- 
get to wrathful 
despair, through 
so-called “quiet” 
streets where chil- 
dren swarmed out 
of windows and 
overflowed onto the 
pavement, 

At last, faint- 
hearted and dis- 
couraged, I de- 
eided that the 
least objectionable 
place I found 
would do. It was 
not so nice in any 
Tespect as our own 
dear home but it 
had a lovely new 
porcelain bath tub 
and spiek and 
span new plumb- 
ing, which, as 
every housewife knows, covers a multi- 
tude of sins. So 1 engaged it and re- 
turned to my own domicile to tear down 
and pick up the precious possessions 
we had been accumulating for ‘years. 
Everything we had fitted just so into its 
own nook. I felt sure I should never be 
able to make another house so attractive, 
but the die was east, and I steeled my 
heart against tender regrets and de- 
molished things with energy and dis- 
patch, while Edward had so much extra 
business on hand that week that I hardly 
laid eyes on him. 

Queer, isn’t it, how apt a man’s busi- 
ness is to assume unusual proportions 
during periods of moving or house 
cleaning ? 

The day before our departure was due, 
I went to the prospective abode to over- 
see some cleaning. As I struggled with 
the front entrance—keys will never un- 
lock things for me—a head appeared at 
the area door of the next house and a 
voice spoke: “Is it the new madam ye 
are,mum/ Sure my madam bid me tell 
ye it’s scarlet fever the last family’s 
after havin’ an’ if ye’ve childer of yez 
own it’s no more than me juty to warn 
ye to have the board of hilth tind to it 
or ever yez move in.” 

Searlet fever! That 


phantom of 
dread, that. specter that had haunted 
every innocent cold, every harmless in- 
digestion that Neddie and Dot had ever 


indulged in. I turned and fied with 
scant ceremony. My children in an in- 
fected house? Never, though my vision 
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“eee Including a porcelain tub’ ”’ 


of a porcelain tub should give place once 
for all to thet of a tin basin. What 
eared I for boards of health? for fum- 
igation or disinfection or any other 
high sounding processes? No member 
of the family of Elliott should ever 
cross that germ-besprinkled threshold! 

But what should I do? To-morrow 
was the first—move we must. Edward 
was too far away to consult and every 
moment was precious. <A sign caught 
my eyes: “Security Real Estate Com- 
pany. Houses for Rent.” I turned and 
entered the office. A man within re- 
moved his feet from his desk, his hat 
from his head and his cigar from his 
mouth, then listened to my tale of woe 
and my appeal for help. 

“We have just what you want, madam, 
I am sure it will suit. The keys will be 
here to-morrow when the present occu- 
pants vacate, but you could see the 
premises to-day if you desire. Most 
desirable house, well located, irreproach- 
able neighborhood, and reasonable terms. 
The last tenants have oceupied it for 
ten years?” 

“Why are they 
suspiciously. 
illness.” 

“None, I assure you, madam. They 
desire to be nearer the business part of 
the city for the convenience of the head 
of the family.” (I’ve wondered since 
how he could have made that up so 
spontaneously.) 

“Where is it located?’ was my next 
question, 


moving?” asked 
“T hope there has been no 
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“At 2222 Chestnut avenue. The most 
delightful residence part of the city.” 

I gasped, but quickly recovered myself. 
It was our own house he had been de- 
scribing, but before I disclosed the fact 
an inspiration seized me. 

“T will take the address and will look 
it over,” I remarked dignifiedly. “If 
repairs are needed I suppose they will 
be made?” 

“Assuredly, madam. We aim _ to 
please our patrons at any reasonable 
cost.” 

My wicked heart beat wildly all the 
way home. If it only could be—if it 
only could! Mr Smith, evidently in 
desperation, had turned the house over 
to this company. It was nothing to 
them how much of his money they spent 
and I should only ask for what ought 
to be done in the interests of the prop- 
erty itself, 

I was in a fine state of excitement 
when I got home and held an advance 
jubilee with Bridget, dear old faithful 
soul. She had lived with us as long as 
Edward and I had lived with each other, 
and took the uprooting nearly as hard. 

After lunch I dressed myself up in 
my best—men are so apt to be influenced 
by a woman’s appearance—and hied me 
back to my newly found friend. The 
same program as to feet, hat and cigar 
being repeated for my benefit, I began: 


“The house suits me very well but is 
sadly out of repair. If we take it, it 
must be papered throughout, the wood- 
work must be oiled, two or three locks 
mended, a leak in the roof stopped and 
an entire new system of plumbing estab- 
lished, including a porcelain tub in the 
bathroom and a sanitary sink in the 
kitchen. On your promise to have this 
done we will take the house, and the 
day the work is satisfactorily completed 
my husband will sign a lease for five 
years.” 

He demurred, of course. I had ex- 
pected that, and it took a valuable half 
hour and the exercise of my best argu- 
mentative powers to make him see from 
my standpoint. He even tried argu- 
ment also, but I was quite firm; it was 
all or nothing. That five-year lease was 
evidently a consideration, and in the end 
I got my way. 

“The present tenants leave to-morrow 
and on the next day the work shall 
begin,” he finally promised. 

“My own lease expires to-night,” I 
explained, “so I must have immediate 
possession. Under the circumstances I 
am willing to endure the discomfort of 
having the work done while we are in 
the house, but of course you will not 
expect the full amount of the rent while 
repairs are going on.” He admitted 
that he cculdn’t, and we compromised 
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on half, after which I departed with a 
lighter heart than I had carried for 
many a day. I could hardly wait for 
Edward to come, for I knew he would 
be as happy as I, nor was I disappointed, 
though he laughed at first, then pre- 
tended to be shocked at my “deceitful- 
ness.” But after I had explained to 
him that I hadn’t asked for anything 
but the barest necessities; that the 
agent would surely have had them all 
to do for the next tenant, whoever he 
was, and it might as well be ourselves; 
that it really was much more economi- 
cal for Mr Smith to mend his property 
while the income was going on (or at 
least half of it) than to let it remain 
empty for several months as it was apt 
to do without paying him anything; and 
lastly that the fifteen dollars I had saved 
was no more than a just remuneration 
for our discomfort, inconvenience and 
extra expense; after hearing these 
points, he came around, said he knew it 
all, that he fully agreed with me, and 
furthermore, I had a head for finance 
that a Wall street broker might covet. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The best part of it all was when Mr 
Smith came. It seems he had been out 
of town and just returned in time to 
accompany the agent who brought the 
lease for Edward’s signature. He wanted 
to inspect the repairs, and, incidentally, 
his new tenants. 

I shall not soon forget his blank 
countenance when he saw us. He bris+ 
tled up for an instant, then burst out 
laughing. “It’s one on me, Elliott,” he 
confessed. “I’m glad of it, too. Dve 
been sorry ever since I found the work 
had to be done that I hadn’t done it for 
you, and I’ve wished many a time that 
I had you folks safely back here, but I 
little suspected that I had. You’ve got 
a level head, Mrs Elliott, if you don’t 
mind my saying so.” 

TI assure you we were happy to settle 
down again and put our possessions back 
into the places they had been made for. 
We were sick and tired of turmoil and 
confusion, but the result made up for 
it all, and I am so proud of my gorgeous 
new tub I can scarcely refrain from 
entertaining callers in the bathroom. 


Little Songs of Home 


Since Baby Came 


By Mary Caldwell Richardson 


Since Baby came to our house, 
The nights are turned to day, 
And up and down the nursery 
We walk the hours away. 
As we go about a-tiptoe, 
And try to shift the blame 
When something “wakes the baby up”— 
Since Baby came. 


Since Baby came to our house 
Each meal’s a relay race, 

Where Patience holds the timing watch 
And Baby sets the pace. 

For mother takes the baby first, 
Then father does the same 

While mother eats a hasty bite— 

Since Baby came. 


Since Baby came to our house, 
The sunshine’s very bright, 

And every day that brings a care 
Brings with it a delight. 

The future holds a world of joy, 
The past seems very tame, 

The present—well, that’s strennous— 

Since Baby came. 


The Hut by the Sea 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Here is my hut beside the hilly sea: 
A smail, sweet resting place, so soft 
and warm, 
Though framed by desolate immensity 
And rocked within the arms of every 
storm. 


Each home where love abides is even so; 
A steadfast joy beneath a changing 
sky. 
And all the storms of life that round 
it blow, 
Are but its cradle and its lullaby. 


Hospitality 
By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


The cloth upon the narrow board 
Was spotless, but no more, 

The homely fare bespoke no art 
Save simple housewives’ lore, 

But oh! the cordial voice that said: 
“Now please do have some more.” 
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OARDING schools are an 
unfortunate necessity. 
Home is the place for 
the girl—and the boy, 
as well—when the con- 
ditions are what they 
should be. It develops 

her as no boarding school can; it trains 
her, in nature’s great school, in lessons 
of responsibility, unselfishness, practi- 
eal helpfulness, and love, which can be 
taught nowhere else so happily and so 
well. But, unfortunately, the condi- 
tions of the family life may be such as 
not to give her her best chance to learn 
either these lessons or these the schools 
are supposed to teach. To be ideal, or 
even approximately ideal for her develop- 
ment, the home must come up to a 
certain standard both as to its cur- 
riculum and its teachers. There must be 
other children in it; the mother must be 
able, constantly and wisely, to look after 
the girl, the parents must discipline and 
control her; she must have certain home 
duties for which she is responsible; her 
mother must look to it that she has an 
uninterrupted time for study, and that 
“the other girls” are not continually 
breaking in upon it; she must be made 
to lead a simple, regular life, free from 
the distractions and nervous wear and 
tear of “society”; and finally the home 
atmosphere must be happy and healthy, 
full of confidence and sympathy and 
affection. Where these conditions exist, 
and where there is a good day school at 
hand, with a chance for thorough, stim- 
ulating instruction and desirable friend- 
ships, the girl will be better off with her 
father and mother and brothers and 
sisters, 

But, often through no fault of the par- 
ents, these conditions do not exist, and 
then the question arises, where will the 
girl be best off? What are the advan- 
tages in sending a girl away to school? 

At boarding school a girl is one of 
many. At home, too, she may be. 
But at home, whatever she does, she is 
pardoned and loved; at school, she must 
adapt herself to others or be isolated. 
As a girl said to one of her teachers at 
the end of her first year at boarding 
school: “When I was at home, I was 
‘it’ I never was so surprised in my life 
as to find that at school I was nobody. 


Why Boarding School for Girls 


By Clara Lena Bostwick 


I had to do what the rest wanted, or 
they wouldn’t have anything to do with 
me.” Here, too, apart from the pleasure 
of it, if she is congenial, is the value of 
having a roommate. It gives the girl a 
wholesome discipline in subordinating 
herself, her whims, her prejudices, her 
ways. It is good for her, too, to be 
obliged to divide closet hooks and bureau 
drawers and floor space; and it will be a 
great pity if boarding schools become so 
luxurious that they deprive their girls 
of this training in adaptation to altered 
circumstances and to others’ conven- 
ience. The experience of other ways of 
living and of other companions often 
makes her, too, more appreciative of her 
own home, and of the love and care of 
the dear home people. 

The school, moreover, usually gives 
a stricter discipline than the home. 
Almost before they know it, parents find 
that their daughters have slipped beyond 
their control. The spirit of instibor- 
dination is in the air, and it is fostered 
by current educational theories; until 
what with the fear that the dear child 
will have her “individuality” suppressed 
by hearing a good, round “Don’t!” and 
what with the desire to turn all work 
into play, to level every Hill Difficulty, 
even at the expense of never reaching 
House Beautiful, many parents are hard 
put to it to force themselves to even 
an attempt at discipline. Then some 
day they wake up to the fact that if 
their daughters are to be controlled it 
must be by some other hand than theirs. 
This may be wholly their own fault. Or 
it may be partly the result of those 
subtle antagonisms of blood that some- 
times arm children against parents—kin 
against kin—and make sympathy and 
confidence impossible, even in the pres- 
ence of loyal love and trust. Whatever 
the cause, when the home does not teach 
the lessons of respect and obedience, the 
girl must learn them elsewhere or the 
discipline of life will find an unready 
and rebellious subject. Sometimes, until 
she goes away to school, the poor child 
does not know what it is to obey. Then 
the school, with its steadying routine, 
its quiet insistence upon unquestioning 
obedience, its unspoken demand for 
respect for authority and those in an- 
thority, lays its hand upon her, and 
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almost before she knows it, she is 
quieted, humbled, started toward self- 
control, 

Often, too, even when the home 
discipline is good, faults are more 
easily corrected and virtues cultivated by 
strangers. It gets to be an old story to 
have the home people tell her to do this, 
and not to do that; she grows almost to 
think that mother’s proclivity for certain 
lines of conduct and distaste for others 
are antiquated prejudices due to the 
prehistoric times in which she was born. 
It is an impressive novelty to hear the 
same admonitions in different words 
from the lips of a teacher, or, better, of 
another girl. She finds, too, that if she 
does not do as she is admonished, there 
are consequences; and the consequences 
are more unpleasant among those who 
do not belong to her than among those 
who do. There is, besides, to some 
natures, a stimulus in starting out 
afrcsh where nobody knows them. Our 
family get so used to our faults that 
they expect us to commit them; and 
that expectation sometimes has almost 
the force of suggestion. Strangers, 
while they undoubtedly attribute to us 
faults in general, are not on the look- 
out for any in particular; and the girl 
in the new environment feels inspired 
to live up to the standard of manners 
and morals which her new associates 
tacitly assume that she has attained. 


Steady work 


Sehool gives another invaluable dis- 
cipline, that of steady, uninterrupted 
work. Of course, girls are sent away to 
school for a variety of things—for fun, 
to get into society, to be “finished.” 
There are schools that give them what 
they desire, and nothing else; and their 
desires frequently do not include hard 
study. But where parents place their 
daughter in school to get the best that 
the new experience can give her, by no 
means the least of the good and the 
pleasure that she finds comes from the 
steady, systematic work, with its power 
of concentration and delight in achieve- 
ment and conquest of difficulty. This it 
is hard to secure in most homes, even 
with the best of intentions on the part 
of both mothers and daughters. 

Then, the steady routine of school life, 
which makes this uninterrupted work 
possible, makes it also less burdensome. 
When we have to do a thing at a regular 
time, we do it, and that is the end of it. . 
When it is left to our discretion, we 


often spend half the time deciding 
when to do it, and the other half in 
worrying because it is not done. The 
girl at school is spared this strain. Her 
study hours are fixed for her, she has 
just so much time in which to aecom- 
plish her work. Then she is free, and 
there is no question in her mind whether. 
she ought to study more. At first, the 
overconscientious girl, who, perhaps, has 
been accustomed to putter over her les- 
sons, feeling that she must always do a 
little more on them until the very 
moment she is called to the class, may 
think despairingly that she can never 
finish her work within the prescribed 
time. And the girl who, perhaps, has 
never learned a lesson in her life, may 
feel that “she shall just die if she has 
to be shut up in that horrid old school- 
room so long, and made to do the same 
thing over and over every day.” But 
gradually, if there is the right kind of 
stuff in her, each adapts herself. The 
first girl is surprised to find how much 
she can accomplish in a short time, 
when there is only a short time, and how 
great has been her gain in mental con- 
centration thereby; and the other dis- 
covers a new and unexpected source of 
pleasure in being held to duty, and not 
left the victim of her own “chance- 
desires.” All this is made easier, too, by 
the fact that the other girls are doing 
the same thing at the same time. Men- 
tally and morally and physically it is 
good for a girl, as is also the rest of the 
routine, the regular hours and exercise, 
the wholesome, regular meals, and the 
long nights. There is a chance, also, 
that upon her may gradually dawn an 
idea of the value and the beauty of 
routine, and the hapviness that can come 
from the everyday performance of duty, 
which may work itself out in after 
years in the better regulation of her 
household and of her own time and 
energy. 

To many petted darlings has come no 
opportunity to learn in the home the 
lessons of self-dependence, self-control 
and womanliness; and the school, if it 
is the right kind, looks upon these as of 
more importance than any that can be 
conned from books. Boarding school 
throws the girl upon herself. In the 
mere matter of doing things for herself, 
of having to wait upon herself, it is good 
for her. In the vital matter of forcing 
her to take a moral stand, it sifts girls 
as wheat from chaff. The temptations 
that meet a girl in her school life may 
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seem petty compared with those that 
confront the boy. The very fact that 
they are petty—like most that beset a 
woman—makes them the more danger- 
ous. We bestir ourselves to meet a big 
attack; we go down before a small one, 
belittled by its smallness, and blunted in 
our moral sense, because we do not think 
it of enough importance to trouble our 
conscience about it. It takes a deal of 
moral courage for a girl to stand up for 
obedience to regulations, for honor, for 
loyalty, when the other girls are doing 
and saying the thousand little mean 
things in which many of the sex are 
past masters. But if she does it—and 
the good school will help her—she has 
gained a moral strength worth every- 
thing else the new experience has given. 
She will be helped to this by the 
school, however, only when its atmos- 
phere is tonic with insistence upon 
mastery of difficulty. If life is to mean 
anything but defeat to her, she must 
learn to meet and conquer hard things. 
The uncomplaining acceptance of altered 
conditions, the brave suppression of 
homesickness, good hard study, good 
hard pegging away at arithmetic or 
algebra or Latin or English until she 
has mastered it, the fecling that she 
must do a thing because it is her duty, 
whether she likes it or not, all this will 
give her a discipline that too many girls 
of the class who go to boarding school 
entirely miss in their homes. It will 
help, too, to develop in her that sense of 
responsibility, so sadly infrequent. More 
and more, with the idea that happiness 
consists in liberty to do as you please, 
is it difficult to find anyone who can be 
depended upon to do his work any 
longer or any better than he feels like 
it. “If you would have a thing to be 
well done, you must do it yourself, you 
must not leave it tu others,” certainly 
has grown no less true since the days of 
the Puritan captain. From all sides 
comes the ery: “I can find no one that 
T can depend upon to do anything.” The 
development in the girl of the feeling 
that, if a thing is to be done, it is to 
be done, no matter how hard it is, can 
searcely fail to make her at least more 
responsible than she would have been, 
had she been suffered to develop only 
“along the lines of least resistance.” 
But boarding school is not all hard 
things and discipline. It is good fun 
and good fellowship, by no means the 
least part of its value. The fun that is 


earned is better fun than the fun that is 
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steady diet; and the friendships that are 
formed when the higher tastes are de- 
veloping, when the possibilities and the 
problems and the mysteries of life are 
pressing upon the awakening conscious- 
ness, often have the solid basis of sym- 
pathy and congeniality that makes them 
a lifelong joy. 
Happiness in a good schcol 

This happiness and this discipline, 
however, can come to the girl only from 
the right kind of school. The wrong 
kind will emphasize the faults she 
already has, and probably endow her 
with a choice assortment of others. To 
help her to what she needs, it must be 
a place of plain living and of high 
standards of conduct and work. Fur- 
nishings and food and pleasures should 
be simple; schools and colleges should 
stand for higher sources of enjoyment 
than those found in the modern over- 
emphasis of the material, the almost 
gross appeal to the sensuous and the 
animal, as expressed in the increasing 
elaborateness and luxury of life. Stand- 
ards of work and conduct should be 
high, and the girl should be held to 
them. She may be physically or men- 
tally too weak to do much, but what she 
does, the school should insist must be 
well done. Nothing else is honest; and 
nothing else gives mind and soul the 
development for which it is supposed 
that schools and colleges primarily 
exist. The aim of the school must be 
the development of character, not num- 
bers or pecuniary success; and _ its 
teachers must take to their work a broad 
sympathy with young life, and as de- 
voted a spirit as does a missionary to 
the heathen. It must be willing to 
brave unpopularity for the sake of help- 
ing its girls to those sturdier virtues of 
self-control and fortitude and persever- 
ance, the insistence upon which is some- 
times attended with wrath and tears on 
the part of the mother as well as the 
child. But the school should persist, 
hoping in time to win the girl’s confi- 
dence and friendship, and wake her up 
to the realization of the joy of duty— 


“Stern Law gives ... 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face”— 


that life will take on a new meaning for 
her, and happiness be sought from purer 
springs. When the school has done this, 
it has answered the question: “Why 
boarding school for the girl?” 
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HE responsibility for a 
noble manhood rests 
largely with the educa- 
tors and trainers of boys 
between the ages of 
eight and eighteen. This 
is the period when hab- 
its are formed and ambitions aroused 
which determine their career as men, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
the enviroment and inclinations of each 
boy be considered in planning the prep- 
aration for his life work. 

This is about the only point where 
our public school system is subject to 
just criticism. With limited appro- 
priations and constantly increasing pop- 
ulations, most of our towns and cities 
are compelled to maintain a teaching 
force inadequate to their needs, and, 
as a consequence, large classes for 
each teacher are the rule and a course 
of study is prescribed adapted to the 
“average” ability of, say not less than 
thirty-five or forty pupils, while in the 
larger cities the classes often number 
over fifty pupils to a teacher. Under 
such conditions those who learn readily 
are not called upon to put forth their 
best efforts, while those who are slow 
to comprehend, or do not know how to 
apply themselves, cannot receive the 
special attention which they require, 
and therefore they fail to keep pace with 
the “average” in their class. Then too, 
some are kept back by physical dis- 
abilities, and unfortunately, except in a 
very few instances, the appropriations 
for public school maintenance do not 
permit the employment of a special 
teacher for this need. 

It is precisely because of these con- 
ditions that private and boarding schools 
are needed, even in a country where the 
public school system is so excellent as 
it is in America. 


The bright boy 


The income of the majority of parents 
will not enable them to send their boys 
to a private or boarding school, but those 
who are financially in a position to avail 
themselves of the opportunity should 
not hesitate to select for their boys the 
best school of this kind which in their 
judgment will accomplish the most for 
their particular need. 


The Boys Who Need Private Schooling 


By Walter Lincoln Colby 


No greater mistake can be made than to 

suppose that boarding schools are made 
up of such boys only as are unruly or 
particularly stupid, for the private 
schools of to-day often contain a good 
per cent of exceptionally bright boys 
who are anxious to gain a year’s time or 
more in preparation for college or 
scientific schools. And this saving is- of 
the utmost importance when the courses 
of study in both preparatory schools and 
the higher institutions are so difficult 
and require so much time. It is not 
asking too much of any boy to insist 
that he do his best, and when a boy can 
easily master a subject quickly why 
should he be obliged to wait for his 
classmates who are slower of compre- 
hension or who do not care to work? 

The genius is often lazy, and the 
talented boy is seldom a ‘hard worker, 
and it is probable that this is largely 
due to the fact that they are by nature 
specialists who are intensely interested 
in some one thing but are quite indiffer- 
ent to everything else. We believe that 
many a bright boy under the “average” 
system becomes lazy or mischievous who 
would make a brilliant man if encour- 
aged to push ahead in studies which 
interested him, instead of being left to 
fill in his spare time as he pleases. 

In the boarding school the teacher 
studies the bent of each pupil and seeks, 
by encouraging him in that branch 
which interests him most, to win his 
best endeavor in other directions, show- 
ing him that general development is 
necessary before he can devote himself 
entirely to his specialty. Ask a major- 
ity of the men engaged in business if 
they are working because they enjoy it, 
and their answer will convince anyone 
that boys are entitled to much sympathy 
when they find it difficult to become 
interested in those studies which seem 
to them “dry” or “useless.” Those who 
have read the works of Scott or Dickens, 
know by experience that what is often 
hardest to “become interested in” is 
equally hard to “quit,” and this illus- 
trates exactly the condition of many a 
boy in respect to his studies. In the 
private school the boy can be patiently 
coaxed through the first period, while 
he is not held back in the final stage 
after his interest is fully aroused. 
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Backward boys 


Boys who do not have quick perecep- 
tion or who are slow to master a subject 
are not necessarily “stupid” or “dull” 
in the sense in which the terms are 
often applied by public school teachers, 
and it is a very grave offense, in our 
opinion, to use such terms when ad- 
dressing a boy. The writer remembers 
to this day the sharp sting caused by 
a teacher angrily calling him a “block- 
head.” Even if true one does not like 
to be told of it, and it hurts. 

Many boys are unable properly to 
express themselves or to explain what 
they really know, especially when “exam- 
ination day” comes, and perhaps through 
no other fault fail to gain a promotion. 
For this kind of boys, in a private 
school, much pains is taken in teaching 
them how to overcome these failings. 
Much of the trouble with boys whose 
ambitions have not been aroused is the 
lack of definite and systematic study 
periods. In the average home there are 
many distracting influences which inter- 
fere with that concentration of mind so 
essential to a clear understanding of any 
subject and which is particularly valua- 
ble to backward students. 

Parents cannot always lay aside their 
various interests nor prevent visitors 
from calling, and if they send the boy 
to his own room to study, they neither 
know how much he works nor can they 
give him help which he sometimes 
needs. Often, too, the methods of teach- 
ing are so radically different from those 
pursued when the parents were in 
school that no help can be given at 
home. Some private school instructors 
insist that no parent of day pupils shall 
assist the boys without special permis- 
sion, and thus maintain an adherence to 
the methods pursued in that particular 
school. <All trouble of this kind is 
obviated by the regular “study hour” 
prescribed in nearly every boarding 
school. Studying under the supervision 
of an instructor both insures applica- 
tion on the student’s part and necessary 
assistance from the teacher. 


Boys who are not preparing for college 


The question frequently arises as to 
the wisdom or necessity of sending to a 
boarding school boys who are not intend- 
ing to prepare for college, but who 
really need a more complete education 
than their surroundings have permitted, 
especially those reared in rural districts 
where the educational advantages are 
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very limited. There are boys in towns 
and manufacturing places who are to 
remain with their fathers on the farm 
or in the shop (and we wish this number 
might continue to increase) and learn 
to carry on the business which their 
fathers have established. For these the 
boarding school offers many special 
advantages: the change of scene and 
companionship, an enlarged sphere, new 
ideas and a respect for the rights of 
others which is nowhere better cultiva- 
ted than in a well regulated school of 
this kind. Parents or guardians may 
feel that this is a waste of time, but 
we are confident that it is not, for there 
is no walk in life where a well educated 
and cultured man is not recognized as 
superior to those who lack these qual- 
ities. Boys of this class may settle 
down and follow the pursuit of their 
fathers, but the day may come when 
they will be selected by their townsmen 
for the higher positions of state or town 
to represent them in public affairs. 
From a moral and physical standpoint 
such boys would be better fitted to take 
greater responsibilities upon themselves 
after a three or four years’ attendance 
at some good boarding school, because 
they develop a manly self-reliance which 
is not possible in the average home. The 
overanxious and zealous mother usually 
so safeguards her boy both in matters 
of health and morals as to uncon- 
sciously place a prop under him that is 
likely to be taken away when he finally 
starts out alone. We are inclined to 
believe that the occasion for poor mem- 
ory manifest in so many boys is largely 
due to the fact that the mothers usually 
do all the remembering for them. 
“Robert, have you prepared your lesson ¢ 
Have you washed your hands? Did you 
black your boots? Isn’t it time for you 
to start for school?’ are the daily and 
regular questions, and the boy falls into 
an unconscious habit of waiting till 
these duties are mentioned before he 
does them. He knows that he will not 
be allowed to forget one of his tasks, so 
why should he burden his memory with 
them? If for no other reason, it would 
be a large return for the cost of sending 
a boy to such a school, to have him 
learn to depend upon himself in the 
matter of his personal appearance and 
to perform daily duties at the proper 
time without being reminded of them. 

In every weil appointed boarding 
school much time is spent in caring for 
the physical as well as the moral welfare 
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of each boy according to his needs. 
Regular hours for eating and sleeping 
will do much to build up a boy, while 
systematic exercise under the direction 
of an instructor develops symmetry and 
strength which enables the boys to enter 
into competitive sports under the same 
supervision without detriment to their 
health. There is hardly a_ boarding 
school of any standing to-day that does 
not encourage these sports, and we 
believe statistics will bear us out in the 
assertion that the physical condition of 
boys thus trained is far better than that 
of boys in the publie schools who are 
usually left to their own direction in 
such matters. The teacher employed by 
taxpayers is required to develop the boy 
mentally, not physically, except in a few 
instances where a military drill or 
calisthenics are prescribed, or some en- 
thusiastic master gives of his own time 
for the organization of a ball team. 
But the finely equipped gymnasium is 
seldom found in the public school, while 
it is always a feature of the boarding 
school. 


Home life 


Another reason why some boys should 
attend a boarding school—and we ap- 
proach this subject’ with some _hesita- 
tion—is because they are members of 
households which for various causes lack 
a complete and happy home life. The 
loss of one or both parents, the absorb- 
ing business cares which necessitate the 
absence, for much of the time, of the one 
who should be constantly with his boy, 


the attractions of a social circle which 
occupies the entire time of a mother, 
or—and this is by far the worst—a 
state of disagreement between the par- 
ents. Such conditions do not tend to 
develop the highest and noblest traits in 
a boy, to say the least, while it is a 
marvel if under such circumstances he 
does not become wayward or vicious. 
The home that is cheerful and harmoni- 
ous will do much to stimulate ambition 
and an earnest endeavor in the right 
direction; but where this is not to be 
found the boarding school, conducted 
on the right plan, will prove equally 
advantageous. 

Upon the occasion of the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
oldest academy in America, Hon Wil- 
liam C. Endicott, LL D, then secretary 
of war, wrote: “The public high school 
does not and cannot take the place of 
the academy. It does not create the 
same relation between master and pupil 
that exists in the academy where the 
family relation surrounds the pupil, 
where the master has parental duties to 
perform, and the moral and religious, as 
well as the intellectual training is con- 
stantly in view. Unless the boy grows 
up truthful, pure, honorable and manly, 
with high aims and a deep sense of 
duiy, his education adds but little to 
his power of well doing and his prospect 
of usefulness. Academies and schools of 
the higher grade, fully equipped to fit 
boys for college, and also for business 
and the work of life, are much needed 
in these times.” 


The Daisy Maid 


By Minna Irving 


“IT am weary of spinning,” the maiden 
said 


“When the skies are blue and the roses 
red! 

I am tired of churning,” the maiden 
cried, 

“When the wind’s at play on the green 
hillside! 


I long to go out and roam and roam 
Of my own free will, and never go home, 
But dream all day by the meadow bars, 


And sleep all night ’neath the moon and 
stars.” 

There came a fairy in gauze and gold 

(For all this happened in days of old), 

And touched her shoulder: “Go forth, 
and fare 

Wherever thou wilt in the open air, 

By the bridle-path and the wagon-track, 

But carry thy wheel upon thy back.” 

So still she wanders in sun and shade, 

Spinning at nothing, the daisy maid. 
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Mrs Scovill’s Skirt 
By E. V. McGary 


Mrs Scovil!l bolted the kitchen door, 
tried every window to see that it was 
fastened, and adding the few final 
touches that a woman always will to her 
toilet, pulled the front door to after her 
—then stopped in dismay, and because 
she had no choice in the matter. The 
door had slammed to on her skirt. 
There were no near neighbors, she 
couldn’t get free, and she certainly 
could not afford to be seen in the natural 
searcity of clothes that would follow 
leaving her silk-drop etamine skirt in 
the door. Besides, there wasn’t a win- 
dow unlocked whereby to enter the 
house. She might scream herself hoarse 
and Mrs Anderson a block and a half 
away wouldn’t hear. The lady on the 
other side whose house was nearer had 
gone away for the summer. 

“Oh! what a fix,” groaned Mrs 
Seovill. “Here it is twenty-five min- 
utes to 4 and they begin playing at 4, 
and it will break up a whole table if I’m 
not there, and I owe Mrs Gresham so 
many favors. What can I do—I prom- 
ised so faithfully to be on hand, and 
ean’t even telephone!” 

She pulled at her skirt first gently, for 
it was new, but soon she began to tug 
hard. It would not slip; she turned and 
twisted the knob; the night latch stayed 
firm. “I can at least sit down and 
await developments,” she said to herself. 
But when she tried she felt as if she 
were hanging from a tree limb, the skirt 
was fastened up so high. Inside the hall 
she could hear the grandfather’s clock 
tick off the minutes. She fell uncon- 
sciously to counting the slow, measured 
strokes. 

Once she stopped and laughed at her 
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All True—Too True 


own predicament. “When John hears 
it!” she laughed; then she stopped sud- 
denly, grown serious again. “I may be 
here till dark,” she said. Just then 
wheels were heard and she gathered up 
courage to call, but it was a laundry 
wagon and she let it pass before it 
occurred to her that the man might have 
gone over to Mrs Anderson’s and told 
her to come. Her only thought, how- 
ever, when she saw him, was that he 
might suggest her stepping out of the 
skirt, and this she couldn’t do. 

The clock in the hall marked off the 
minutes and she heard the little click 
it made when it was just five minutes 
before the hour. “Oh, dear! what will 
Mrs Gresham think ?” 

At this point a little negro boy came 
strolling by dragging a shingle across 
the palings as he walked. “Oh, boy, come 
here!” Mrs Scovill almost screamed. 
He looked up, open-mouthed, then 
started on. 

“Come here!” she shouted. He came 
reluctantly, as if half afraid. “Go 
yonder to that house—the one down that 
way—and tell the lady to come here and 
bring a skirt. Mrs Scovill wants her. 
Now, don’t get it wrong, and run!” The 
little darkey mumbled “yessum” and five 
more minutes dragged by. 

“T could get there yet if he’d hurry. 
Card parties are always a little late.” 
She counted sixty, mechanically, with 
the clock, several times before the round 
black face peeped through the palings. 
“She ain’t thar,” and he was gone. 

“T guess Ill be here when John 
comes,’ murmured Mrs Sceovill with 
resignation. But just then she saw a 
new ray of hope across the street; an 
old negro woman with a basket of clothes 
on her head. “Oh, aunty, come here, 
please,” she ealled, and the old woman 
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gazed at her, then setting down her 
basket started over. “Bring the clothes!” 
Mrs Scovill shrieked. Wondering, the 
old negress came. 

“Well, sakes alive, Mrs Scovill, now 
ain’t that a fix you’s in,” and the black 
face broke into a smile. “Now don't 
that beat you?” 

“Whose clothes are those?” Mrs Seco- 
vill asked eagerly. 

“Mis’ Barnes’ down at the corner.” 
Mrs Scovill frowned and bit her lip in 
vexation, for she and Mrs Barnes were 
hardly friendly owing to a little misun- 
derstanding which had arisen over their 
chickens. But this was no time to 
mince matters. 

“Get me an underskirt, aunty, quick!” 
she said. The old aunty brought up a 
pretty embroidered skirt. Fortunately 
she and Mrs Barnes were of a size. With 
the old negress in front of her Mrs 
Scovill loosened her offending skirt and 
slipped the underskirt over her head. 
“You gwine to need two underskirts, 
ain’t you?” 

“No, but give me a top skirt.” 

“They ain’t none but this white one 
with seven ruffles.” 

“Give me that!” 


said Mrs Scovill 


severely, and slipping this over her head 


she fastened it, and put on the belt she 
had taken off. “Does my white shirt 
waist look funny with this thin skirt, 
aunty ?” 

“No, chile, you looks all right.” 

“Well, I thank you very much, and 
now I guess there is no danger of any- 
one stealing my own skirt if I leave it 
here, which I am very likely to do.” 

It was about twelve minutes past 4 
when, flushed and smiling, Mrs Scovill 
appeared in Mrs Gresham’s parlors. The 
tables were all ready and the bell rang 
at once. “I am so sorry I was late, but 
I was unavoidably delayed,” she said, 
and took the vacant seat waiting. 
Across from her seat sat Mrs Barnes! 
She tucked the snowy skirt under her, 
guiltily, fancying she detected a look of 
recognition in that lady’s glance, but of 
course she offered no explanation then, 
nor did she betray any alarm when one 
of the ladies spoke of the trouble she 
had getting a servant and Mrs Barnes 
spoke up saying: “Yes, I have such a 
time with my washing. I sent it out 
on Monday and here it is Friday and it 
hasn’t come yet. It’s dreadfully annoy- 
ing. I came near being late myself 
waiting for a certain white dress this 
afternoon.” Mrs Scovill tucked her 
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skirts about her more closely but did not 
enter into the conversation. 

That night a very long note of apology 
went to Mrs Barnes. 


Thrifty Mrs Robinson 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


The scene was a county town in the 
Tennessee bluegrass region. It was a 
fortified town, commanding important 
lines of railway and river transportation. 
One autumn during the civil war there 
came to garrison it a western regiment 
not very lcng in the field. The colonel’s 
name may have been Smith, or Jones, 
or Brown, but, though this is a recital 
of exact facts, he shall be called Robin- 
son. He was a meek, small, sandy man, 
with an air of apology to even the pave- 
ments for treading on them. Naturally 
his wife, who followed him within a fort- 
night, was a commanding lady, ready for 
any and all emergencies. 

She proved the fact early by rebeiling 
equally against camp cookery and the 
expense of hotel life. What was the use 
of squandering money with houses all 
about to be had for the taking, and she 
herself right on the spot to look after 
her lord? Within a week she had found 
the house she wanted, one whose owners 
had gone south a little before the fed- 
erals came in. Yet they had been dis- 
obliging enough to leave it bare. That, 
however, nothing daunted Mrs Robinson. 
She inquired a bit among the swarming 
black contrabands and found that in the 
big Leith house just outside the picket 
lines there was any and everything the 
household heart could wish. 

The Leith house was big as a castle, 
strictly proportioned to the Leith for- 
tune. The Leiths had gone precipitately 
to their far southern plantation, leaving 
the mansion just as it stood. There was 
another story when Mrs Robinson left it. 
She had gone out to it with army wagons 
and a file of soldiers, and came away 
with abundant plenishings for her new 
Rouse. These she disposed neatly about, 
and kept in the most spotless fashion, 
often saying to her good man that she 
wished those sullen-looking women in the 
other houses on the street would come in 
and see what really could be done with 
things such as they had, if only one 
didn’t depend on trifling, shiftless 
negroes to do it. 

Thus they got through the early winter 
in great content. About February came 
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an unpleasant surprise. It was nothing 
less than Mrs Leith, to whom friends had 
sent word of her home’s spoliation. Be- 
fore coming to Mrs Robinson she had 
taken the precaution to see General 
Thomas, the commander-in-chief at 
Nashville. <A soldier bred, withal a gen- 
tleman, he realized that some things are 
extra-military, and gladly gave Mrs 
Leith an order for the recovery of all 
her goods and chattels. Doubtless Mrs 
Robinson felt that it was hard lines— 
this calling on an excellent housewife to 
give up things she really needed to a 
rebel. But she made the best of it, and 
gave them up with what grace she might. 
In the giving up, as they two went 
through the inventory, she said naively 
to the woman she had despoiled: ‘Do 
you know, Mrs Leith, I was so astonished 
in going through your things? I thought 
you rich southerners never slept on any- 
thing less than linen, and I found out 
that nearly half your sheets and pillow- 
eases and spreads were cotton. I acted 
fair—I took as many cotton things as 
linen ones. Please tell General Thomas 
so. I wouldn’t for anything in the 
world have him get set against Colonel 
Robinson.” 

Mrs Leith did not promise. Indeed, 
she said as little as possible throughout 
the reclamation. Not so Mrs Robinson, 
who after the first shock appeared to take 
everything in excellent part, no doubt 
regarding it as inevitable in the game of 
occupying a conquered province. When 
the last thing had been checked off and 
removed, she sighed relief, then held out 
her hand to Mrs Leith, smiling and say- 
ing sweetly: “I am so glad to have met 
you, Mrs Leith—even if I do pay for it 
by having my house all broken up. You 
see, we understand that the war can’t 
last much longer; as soon as peace is 
made, we are coming back here to live. 
Colonel Robinson is a lawyer, you know, 
and he thinks there wiil be an excellent 
opening for a loyai citizen. I do hope 
you will come to see me then and bring 
all your friends. I assure you we shall 
be quite willing to forgive and forget; 
we will never remember the rebellion 
against you southerners.” 

Strange to say, Mrs Leith overlooked 
the proffered hand, and went away with 
only a ceremenious bow. After the war, 
sure enough, the Robinsons did come 
back. They stayed a year; but Mrs Leith 
and her friends—that is to say, the whole 
town—unaccountably let them severely 
alone. 
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A Nocturne 


By Ann Waters Mazzanovich 


The house was still. A lowered light 


left burning in the hallway had gone 
out for lack of oil, and the darkness 
of an Egyptian tomb enshrouded all. 
Peacefully within their beds slumbered 
the wearied inmates of the cottage. Out 
on the front porch the big dog dreamed 
and growled at intervals in his restless 
sleep. The slender new moon, like a 
bashful girl, had withdrawn early, and 
a warm, desolate wind had shrouded the 
heaven with harbingers of storm. 

Suddenly, it seemed to one who 
waked and listened, an armed host took 
possession of the hitherto silent dwell- 
ing. Tramping, thundering, clattering 
through the passageways, a thousand 
echoing feet flew by. There were shrill 
notes of alarni, and subdued squeaks of 
protest; there were stifled alarums of 
war and murmurs of angry defiance. 
The house walls rocked in the charge, 
and the foundations trembled. 

“Rats!” cried I, and covered my head 
with the bedclothes. For tell me, sis- 


- ters, is there anything on earth that can 


strike a deeper note of terror in the 
truly feminine soul than rats? 

“But they are shut within the walls, 
I argued, “and they can’t get out.” 
Yet, even as I spoke, there came the dull 
thud of a falling body, followed by 
another, and yet another, until the very 
air seemed full of rats. They had 
broken through the paper-covered hole 
in the partition, and I could hear them 
plunging about the narrow confines of 
my bedroom. Feeling that every strand 
of my hair was whitening as the tendrils 
of a garden vine whiten in a hoar frost, 
I leaned on my elbow and cried “Shoo!” 
in a voice that would have paralyzed a 
fleeing elephant. Then I threw both 
pillows into space and heard one of the 
rats welcome them with a peal of silvery 
laughter. 

How long I lay there waiting for 
courage to get out and walk across the 
floor in search of a match, I cannot tell. 
Suddenly a mean and unworthy thought 
took possession of my soul. I would 
eall the new girl, under the pretense of 
being ill, and needing the camphor. 
Not knowing anything about the cir- 
cumstance of the rats, the unsuspecting 
and obliging creature would arrive and 
strike a light. Instantly and before my 
good angel had time to defeat the 
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cowardly purpose, I stretched forth an 
arm, opened the door, and shouted the 
.name of the unfortunate domestic. My 
call aroused the family, and a wail went 
up in the darkness, like the lamentation 
for Egypt’s firstborn. 

“Oh, my dear, what is it?’ cried the 
voice of my mother. 

“Will it kill us?” moaned the eldest 
born. 

“Did you ever have it before?” sobbed 
the littlest girl. 

“T want the camphor,” said I, as 
calmly as I could, “for a toothache.” 

To my horror I heard three pairs of 
feet immediately start down the stair- 
way to my relief. 

“Rats! Rats!” I shrieked. 
your lives!” 

“She’s gone crazy,” whispered one. 

By this time I had offered a prayer 
and struck a match and the household 
confronted one another, pale and tearful. 
“What is the meaning of all this?” 
demanded the eldest in the superior tone 
she sometimes affects. Before I could 
answer, one of the rats came out from 
a corner, and frisked toward our un- 
covered feet. 

Simultaneously, the stricken family 
climbed a chair. The boy alone “stood 
his ground.” 
the occasion. 

The slow hours passed; every time one 
or more of the six rats that had invaded 
the room emerged from retirement, the 
new girl would utter a delirious prayer, 
while in a chorus we all hoarsely whis- 
pered “Shoo!” and waved Str arms and 
our draperies. 

It was a night never to be forgotten, 
and I could not blame the new girl when 
she gave warning before breakfast and 
went away weeping. We opened the 
door when the butcher’s boy came, and 
he drove the rats out with the broom, 
and released us from our watch towers. 

But the strangest part of this gospel- 
true tale is yet to be told. 

“They'll come again to-night,” said 
the children as the evening shades began 
to deepen. “Hadn’t we better get a 
cat?” 

“Or a man?’ suggested a neighbor. 

“A pistol would fetch ’em,” said the 
butcher’s boy. 

“T read once when I was a child,” 
said the neighbor, “of someone whose 
house was infested with rats, and the 
parish priest wrote a letter to them, and 
they all left in a night.” 

“Who left?’ inquired I, “the people?” 


“Back for 


He even seemed to enjoy 
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“No, my dear, the rats,” replied the 
neighbor, a little stiffly. 

“We have no priest,” said I, “but I'll 
write those rats a letter that will touch 
their hearts or there is no potency in 
human pen.” 

So I took a sheet of the best paper the 
house could afford and, for the amuse- 
ment of the children and the calming of 
their fears, I wrote as follows: 


“Dear Rats: 

“We are a household of timid and 
defenseless women. The only man- 
child of the tribe is a boy of ten, and 
what is he that he should be depended 
upon? Your nightly carousals of late 
have so disturbed us that we are broken 
in strength and weakenel in spirit. A 
new family of chilly-blooded Swedes has 
come to town. They live in the third 
house west of the depot. Will you go to 
them and leave us in peace? We ask 
it most humbly, kind rodents, and pray 
that you tarry not upon the order of 
your going, but Go at once.” 


The boy climbed up and put the letter 
in the hole in the wall, and though all 
this happened six months and more ago, 
not a rat has pattered or squeaked upon 
the premises since! I tell my story 
humbly, not expecting that it will be 
believed, but animated by the Abou Ben 
Adhem desire to benefit my fellow-men. 

The statement is as true as a court 
record, and as honestly given as a 
doctor’s prescription. 


A Corner in Curtains 


By H. E. M. 


She had been married about a year 
when she had her first housekeeping to 
do, and the furnishing of the house. 
With the carpets and certain other things 
all went well, but when it came to cur- 
tains she had her ideals, and nothing 
that could be had ready to use was at 
all what she would have. Her house 
should be like no other house in J . 
it should be an example in beauty, and 
in simplicity: she would show people how 
lovely they could make their homes with 
little expense. 

A morning was spent in buying an 
embroidered muslin, which had a de- 
cidedly up-and-down figure, but a small 
one, so as not to have to match it in 
making up. 

There were big windows and small 
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windows, and queer-shaped windows in 
odd places. Curtains for these were al: 
made with a shirr to run a rod through, 
and all had a ruffle on the edge and on 
the bottom. The pile grew, and at last 
they were done, and husband took a half- 
holiday to put them up. . 

They looked so sweet and cool, and 
so fresh, crisp and neat, but—every one 
was made for the right side of the win- 
dow! Speechless with surprise and dis- 
appointment, she sat down and wept, 
while husband laughed on the top of the 
stepladder until he, too, had to wipe his 
eyes. There was no help for it, they had 
to be ripped and done over, while she 
sighed to think she had been so persistent 
in buying a figure which could not be 
reversed. Otherwise she would have had 
only the ruffles to change. Still they be- 
eame right in time, and certainly looked 
sweet enough to reward her for all her 
trouble. Since then she will hardly ven- 
ture to cut off a bit of tape without being 
sure that it is not upside down, or there 
is not some mistake in measurement. 
Her “corner in curtains,” as her husband 
calls it, was a lesson well learned, for in 
a different sense, one may now say, she 
always has a corner in curtains, for she 
invents kinds of her own, which have led 
to the saying among all who know her: 
“If you want to see lovely curtains, go 
to Mrs K.’s.” 


Did Svengali Catch the Rat? 


By Alfred D. Robinson 


We live in a bungalow, built on land 
recently cleared of the chaparral, and the 
latter still comes up to within a few 
yards of the house, so that among the 
other beauties of nature, we have rats. 
These rats disport themselves in the base- 
ment of nights, engaging in -weight- 
carrying contests and other surprising 
feats of strength, making a noise alto- 
gether out of proportion to their size. 

Traps they scoff at. Poison cannot be 
used for fear of the dogs and eat falling 
victims. We have a big black cat, Sven- 
gali by name, with a healthy appetite, 
but lacking ambition in a rat-catching 
direction. One night as the rats’ Olym- 
pian games began, while Svengali lay 
on the table under the lamp quite obliv- 
ious, we asked him with scorn if he 
thought he would catch a rat if it bit 
him. That very night he sallied forth 
and captured an inoffensive kangaroo 
rat in the brush, which he brought 
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and laid at the feet of his detractors. 
This seemed to be prima facie evidence 
that under certain conditions he might 
do his duty, so that the next night 
when sundry noises’ indicated that the 
tirst event in the program was well under 
way Svengali was quietly pushed down 
the stairs, and, searcely breathing, we 
awaited developments. 

Strange as it may seem, for at least 
fifteen minutes the ordinary progress of 
the cireus proceeded. Then silence for 
a few minutes, and Svengali’s ery for 
admittance was heard at the door. His 
mistress rushed to admit him. In came 
Svengali licking his chops and most bulg- 
ing as to his stomach. “He’s caught it 
and eaten it,” cried his mistress as she 
picked him up and felt his increased 
girth. The doubting man made search 
for tail or remnant or mark that might 
show the place of the tragedy, but evi- 
dently Svengali had all the evidence in- 
side him. As a conquering hero he took 
up his accustomed place on the table, 
being addressed as “My darling,” “My 
baby,” “Did he catch the rat?’ And 
Svengali blinked an affirmative. 

The next morning the woman of the 
house started to prepare breakfast and 
ithe man went out to feed the dogs, men- 
tally tasting the quail he had secured 
the day before, which were in the re- 
frigerator. Two such plump, juicy quail, 
full of breast and white of meat, just 
the thing on toast for breakfast! “Where 
are the quail?’ came a voice from above. 
“In the refrigerator,” he replied, but 
instantly the vision of Svengali’s bulging 
proportions came to his mind, and into 
the house he plunged and to the refrig- 
erator. There was the plate full of noth- 
ingness; slight red stains showed where 
quail had been. In fetching a bottle of 
ginger ale the woman had left the door 
ajar and Svengali had preferred quail 
to rat. 

Did we slay Svengali or beat him 
severely? No, we laughed, and still are 
laughing as we think of the stomach he 
bore that night. 


The Little Trunk 


By Mrs H. W. K. 


My sister Louise had never left her 
husband since their marriage a few 
years previous, and after some misgiv- 
ings, decided to visit her dearest friend, 
who had gone east to live. Richard had 
been very nice about it—too nice, his 
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wife had secretly thought—but now and 
then she noticed a regretful look steal 
over his face, which comforted her and 
made her hysterically vow she would 
never part from him for even a week’s 
visit, friends or no friends. However, 
Richard heroically told her she must not 
go back on her word; that he would try 
to endure her absence bravely, although 
he would miss her every minute and 
think of her every second. This en- 
tranced Louise to the extent of allowing 
him to go up in the attic for a trunk, 
a small one, as she was not going to 
stay long, she said, and would not take 
many clothes. Richard descended with 
a steamer trunk, but his critical wife 
voted it too large, so pushing it aside, he 
tramped upstairs again and hunted out 
an exceptionally diminutive traveling 
trunk, which Louise packed, regretful 
tears salting each layer of gowns. She 
was slow and the little den was left in 
a state of confusion after the express- 
man had seized and carted off her bag- 
gage. She left the other trunk where it 
Was; as a memento of herself for her 
desolated husband to look at when he 
came home evenings. 

She departed in grief and distraction, 
leaving Richard enveloped in deep indigo 
blues. On the second evening of his 
bachelorhood Richard sat smoking in the 
den and hunting up theater attractions 
with a placid countenance when a tele- 
gram came. He opened it to read: 
“Took empty trunk by mistake. Send 
other by express. Louise.” 


Reminscences 


Mary was a raw German girl, but 
seemed anxious to learn, so Mrs Herbert 
undertook the task of instructing her 
as to her duties in answering the door. 
Finally Mary mastered the details of 
white apron, silver tray, ushering in the 
visitor and presenting the card to her 
mistress. Mrs Herbert’s first “at home” 
day arrived, and as she was a stranger 
and very anxious to make a good impres- 
sion on these friends to whom her letters 
of introduction had been sent, she gave 
Mary a special drill at the last moment. 
When the first gallers arrived, the most 
exclusive and stylish ladies of the 
little town, Mary ushered them in grace- 
fully, and then presented herself to her 
mistress upstairs, cap, kerchief, white 
apron, silver tray, card, all in correct 
array, and with bare feet. It had struck 
her that it would be cooler this warm 


day, and nothing had been said about 
feet. Mrs D. E. W. 


Following is the true story of how a 
little girl of my acquaintance earned 
her Bible. 

An old minister lost his false teeth, 
and thought he had swallowed them. He 
was sure he could feel them in his stom- 
ach, and he became so ill and suffered 
such intense pain that his life was de- 
spaired of. One day a little girl playing 
in the yard found his false teeth in the 
grass and took them to him. He imme- 
diately became better, his pain disap- 
peared, and he was soon well. He was 
so grateful to the little girl for finding 
his teeth that he made her a gift of 
money, with which she bought a beau- 
tiful Bible. Clara Louise Henson. 


It was not so dreadfully long ago that 
“select schools for boys” and “select 
schools for girls” were considered the 
only proper roads to education, when 
mixed schools were quite too horrid to 
be contemplated by people of any means. 
Hoopskirts were also in style. 

Now it chanced that the old maid 
teaching the select school for girls that 
my mother attended was terribly afraid 
of lightning. She also conceived the 
brilliant idea that the beloved hoopskirt 
was the best possible conductor thereof. 
So whenever a cloud bigger than a man’s 
hand appeared above the horizon a spasm 
of fear took possession of her. Study was 
instantly suspended, and every girl was 
ordered to the cloakroom to dismantle, 
the teacher herself leading the way. 
When they filed back to their seats it 
was not so much a crestfallen as a dress- 
fallen company, and eyes, educated to 
1840 fashions, danced with glee. 

Evidently it did not occur to the wise 
teacher that such a concentration of con- 
ductors might attract lightning to the 
cloakroom, and the result would be shock- 
ing! Lee McCrae. 


The following is needless to say the 
experience of a newly married young 
lady: Having decided that she would 
personally attend to the marketing, and 
knowing her husband’s fondness for 
chops, when the butcher called she or- 
dered “chops.” He very naturally de- 
sired a little more explicit information, 
and asked her what kind she wished. 
“What kind have you,” was her reply. 
“Veal chops, pork chops, lamb chops, 
mutton chops.” “Send me one of each,” 


was the order. B.S. B. 
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Roun 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Women folks kin talk de mos’ 
“Bout dey awful lot, 

How dey got to stew an’ roas’ 
Mindin’ of de pot, 

How dey’s got to scrub an’ clean 
So’s to keep t’ings straight; 

Nussin’ babies in between, 

Wo'’kim’ soon an’ late. 


But somehow hit seems to me, 
‘Tain’t so ve’y hahd 

Bilin’ ham an’ mekin’ tea, 
Sweepin’ up de yahd, 

W’en you know dat attahw’ile 
*Dout a-losin’ groun’, 

You kin res’ an’ soothe a chile, - Vf sp 


Den go piddlin’ ‘roun’. 


D’ain’t ro piddlin’ in my wo’k, 
D’ain’t no settin’ down; 

D’ain’t no time to res’ er shirk 
*Dout de boss's frown, 

So hit seems I'd like to try 

_ Des a change wid you— 

Min’ de baby w’en hit cry, 

Cook a meal er two, 


Wash de dishes, sweep de flo’, 
Dus’ er mek de baids, 

Scrub de soot mahks off de do’; 
Comb de chillun’s haids; 

Seem to me dat kin’ o’ fine, 
Speshul w’en I foun’ 

Dat w’en des a houah was mine, 

I could piddle ‘roun’. 


All I does is hoe an’ rake, 
But I don’t complain, 
Bendin’ w’en my back ’u’d break 

Unnerneaf de strain. 
I do’ want no bettah job, 

Now ner attahw’ile, 
Dan to watch erside de hob 
W’en de kittle bile. 


Tek a Ma’ch day, col’ an’ wet, 
W'at’s a bettah t’ing 

Dan to shet yo’ do’ an’ set 
Whaih dat kettle sing. 

Huh uh, women, laff you’ fill— 
Laff you will, I’s boun’, 

Put I ’fess up, wid a will, 

I laks piddlin’ ’roun’. 
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% UGS, portieres, table covers, 
bedspreads, hammocks, in 
fact, almost anything that 
can be woven of rags, can 
be woven without a loom. 


process is extremely simple 
and all that is required is a board, a 
paper of tacks and some rags cut in 
strips. These may be old rags or new, 
silk, cotton or wool, and the piece may 
be woven heavy or light, in a close 
weave or a loose one, to suit its intended 
purpose. Many colors or few can be 
used, and the patterns can be as varied 
as the colors for any design in straight 
lines can be followed in the weaving. 
A snip of the scissors will cut off one 
color, a stitch or two insert another, and 
so the pattern grows. It is quick work 
and you will find it very absorbing as 
you sit amid your vari-colored rags and 
see them grow beneath your fingers 
into harmoniously 
colored hangings 
or soft, warm rugs. 
A board forty 
inches long will 
answer for weaving 
anything one yard 
or less in width 
and is of a con- 
venient size to 
handle. The one- 
yard width is what 
an ordinary loom 
produces, but if 
you would have 
your rug or porti- 
ere wider there is 
no reason why the 
board should not 
be longer. To pre- 
vent the material 
from catching, 
your board must 
be smooth on both 
sides and on the 
edges, and it 
should be as wide 
as possible. A good sized pastry board 
is excellent for weaving a piece less than 
twenty-two inches in width. 
Rags are used for both warp and 
woof; if old and soft they should be 


How to Weave Without a Loom 


By Adelia B. Beard 


One of the Authors of Handicraft and Recreation for Girls 


Anyone can do it, for the: 


more tightly packed than when new and 
firm. The wasp is composed of the 
strips which run up and down in the 
work, the woof of those that are woven 
in and out across the warp, and the 
process is like that of weaving a splint 
basket. The following directions are for 
making a blue and white canton rug for 
bedroom or bathroom, and when you 
have mastered this you will be able to 
weave what you like without a loom. 
Ileavy, new eanton flannel is a good 
material for the rug and it is better to 
have new goods where the weave, as in 
this ease, is to be smooth and flat. 

Cut the canton flannel, do not tear it, 
into strips half an inch wide, but do not 
sew the strips together and make into 
balls as for loom weaving; piece them as 
needed while the work progresses. Draw 
a straight line the whole length of the 
board one inch below the top edge, then 
along this line tack your warp. As 
there is to be a 
blue border four 
inches wide, 
tirely around the 
rug, the warp at 
first must be all 
blue. 

Take one strip 
of the blue and 
tack it on the line 
at the upper left 
hand corner of the 
board about two 
inches from the 
side edge. Leave 
one end of the 
warp longer than 
the other and drive 
the tack only part 
of the way in 
(Figure 1). Give 
the strip two 
twists toward yon, 
close to the tack, 
and fasten it down 
with another tack 
on the line just 
half an inch from the first tack. See 
Figure 2. 

Fasten your strips on in this way with 
the tacks half an inch apart and you 
will have eight ends or eight strips of 
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* The process is extremely simple”’ 
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HOW TO WEAVE 


““One end of the 
warp longer than 
the other"’ 


warp which will form the side border. 
For the top border cut the blue strips 
into ten-inch pieces, twist them at the 
middle so that the ends will be of an 
even length, and tack them along the 
line as far as you wish the center to 
extend; then add the longer strips of 
warp for the other side border, as in 
Figure 3. For the ends of the short 
blue warp sew strips of white, lapping 
the ends with the blue on top. Sew 
them securely like Figure 4 and whip 
the end edges to make them lie per- 
fectly flat. 

This will give a white center of 
warp with a blue border at the top and 
sides. Draw each strip of warp down 
until it is smooth and taut and tack it 
near the bottom edge of the board. 
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‘*Fasten it down with another 
tack’’ 


WITHOUT A LOOM 


Be very careful to have the warp of 
the border and the center measure the 
same distance across the bottom as 
across the top of the board, and keep 
each strip in a straight line from the 
top. See Figure 5. Frequent meas- 
urements while weaving will keep your 
rug true and prevent narrowing be- 
tween the two rows of tacks. 

When the warp is teady take a strip 
of the blue and begin *o weave. Tack 
the end of the strip, which is now the 
woof, a little to the left and a trifle 
below the upper left hand tack (letter 
A, Figure 5), and, starting under the 
first strip of warp, weave it in and out 
several times. Then draw the woof out 
its full length as you do a needle and 
thread after taking several stitches. 
Keep the woof flat and even where it is 
woven and push it up close to the tacks. 
Weave across in this way, always under 
one and over the next and drawing out 


the longer strips of 
warp" 


the end of the woof every little while. 
When you have reached the last strip of 
warp on the right turn the woof over it 
and weave back again in the same 
manner. Be sure the woof lies flat and 
is not twisted in the weaving. 

The woof for this rug is entirely of 
blue, and as you weave across the whiie 
warp you will find that it makes a blue 
and white checkerboard center. 

When you have 
woven as much 
as you be- 
tween the two 
rows of tacks, 
take the tacks 
out, move the 
woven part up 
and tack across 
again along the 
second or third 
row of woof from 
the bottom, put- & 
ting a tack into 
each strip of 
warp. Then draw 


“Sew them securely” 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


warp and sew it down before cut- 
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When the weaving begins 


the warp down as at first and tack in 
place. Figure 6 shows the two rows 
of tacks after the rug has been moved 
up and also the effect of the checker- 
board weaving and blue border. This 
manner of moving up the woven part 
makes it possible to weave any length 
you may desire. 

‘Lengthen the warp as you weave by 
sewing on new pieces and when the 
center is almost as long as you want 
it, cut off the white warp evenly and 
sew on blue, then weave until the 
border at the bottom is the width of 
that at the top and sides. Cut off the 
woof that is left after weaving the 
last row, and, turning in the end, sew 
it securely to the last row of warp. 

tut off the warp, leaving ends about 
one and one-half inches long; turn 
each end of the warp over the last 
row of woof and sew it down. One 
end will turn on one side of the rug, 
the rest on the other side, as splints 
turn over the edge in binding off a 
splint basket. 

It is best to eut off one end of the 


ting the next, as this will prevent 
the woof frem slipping out of 


place during the binding off. Tuck 


each end of the warp under the 
row_of woof just above it and sew 
again. Figure 7 shows how this is 
done. G, HL and I are the ends of | 
the warp cut off evenly, F is an 
end turned up and sewed to the 
bottom row of woof. E is an end 
which is to turn under and be 
brought up on the other side of 
the rug. D has been turned up, 
sewed to the last row of woof and 
is just being slipped under the 
third row of woof, J. C is turned 
under and fastened in place on the 
other side of the rug, and B has 
been turned up, sewed, tucked 
under the third row of woof and 
sewed again. The end is shown 
above the woof to make the idea 
plainer, but in reality it should be 
hidden under the woof. 

When the last end of the warp 
has been secured and the first end 
of the woof (letter A, Figure 5) 
has been turned over and sewed to 
the warp, your rug is finished and 
will look like Figure 8. This rug 
is photographed from one made by 
the writer on a pastry board. Its 


Showing checkerboard weaving and blue border 
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‘Tuck each end of the warp under the row of 
woof’’ 


size is twenty-two by thirty-four inches. 
Three-quarters of a yard of white canton 
flannel and one yard and a half of blue 
were used for weaving. 

To make a heavier rug with the flat 
weave, double the warp. That is, lay 
one piece of warp directly on top of 
another, giving two thicknesses to each 
strip. A close weave is made by using 
soft material, tacking the strips closer 
together for the warp and pushing the 
woof up tightly, crushing it together as 
in loom weaving. 

Diamonds, squares and Indian zigzag 
patterns are easy and you can work out 
others quite original with yourself. 


66 AVE I a word for housekeep- 
ers?” exclaimed he of the white 
apron and benevolent counte- 

nance. “I tell you some days I can 

hardly keep still when I see them buying 
2s they do! 

“Of course, there are a great many 
who know their business, but fully half 
the women who patronize this store, and 
they are well-to-do, buy even the most 
necessary staples by the day or even by 
the meal. Indeed, I can recall at this 
moment more than a dozen women with 
good-sized families who buy their coffee, 
for instance, by the quarter pound. Just 
think what a waste of precious time 
and what an amount of unnecessary 
thought and travel it entails. From the 
standpoint of economy it is poor policy. 

“These same housewives will have an 
economical turn and buy a cheaper grade 
of groceries, never realizing that they 


THE BEST 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


By Adeline 


The rug complete 


get less for their money, as regards nour- 
ishment and enjoyment, unless perhaps 
they chance upon a bona fide ‘sale’ For 
instanee, many buy pink salmon because 
it is cheaper than red; but it has less 
taste and is drier. So also with tea 
and coffee. Prizes, too, with any such 
goods, unless really advertisements, are 
paid for by the consumer. 

“On the other hand, people often throw 
away their money on articles whose price 
is determined more by the way they are 
put up than by their quality. You ean 
often get as good a grade of olives, figs 
or some such goods in the bulk as in 
the package and at much less cost. 

“In a word, the housekeepers save 
under the present conditions by buying 
the best—but not always the fancy 
qualities—of groceries, and by getting 
them if possible by the even money’s 
worth.” 
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Last night 
one of my 
brothers went 
to a “pie so- 
cial,” and at a late hour this morning he 
reported that they had had a very good 
time. There were nine kinds of pies— 
berry, cherry, plum, peach, apple, lemon, 
mince, squash and custard—and the 
place in which the social was held, a 
private house, was so crowded that the 
period in which these viands were eaten 
was the only time in which most of 
them had any chance to sit down. Sev- 
eral had walked a considerable distance 
to attend the affair, which did not break 
up till after midnight, when all went 
home highly pleased. 

I'm afraid the present writer would 
not enjoy walking very far after a day 
of ordinary hard work, for the privilege 
of standing four or five hours and 
breathing an inferior grade of air, nor 
would a slice of pie comfort her for the 
bereavement of a big delicious slice of 
sleep; and yet there is no doubt that the 
enjoyment at the pie social was real, 
and that it outweighed the bad effects ot 
impure air, innutritious food, and late 
hours. What is this invisible, intangible 
power that makes people have a good 
time in spite of obvious discomforts ? 
What is this feeling of light-hearted joy 
that comes when you radiate good will 
on your neighbors and they radiate good 
will on you? Certainly the Lord meant 
us to be kind to each other or he would 
never have made the process such a 
delightful one. You may imagine that 
you are absolutely indifferent to one of 
your neighbors, but if you should meet 
him unexpectedly some day while travel- 
ing in France, his most commonplace 
remark weuld give you more pleasure 
than the finest Parisian epigram. 

What humanity needs is more fun. 


A day spent in solitude 
with favorite books or 
music may be pleasant, 
but for real fun there 
must be the stimulus of 
other minds. Above all 
the sick need a constant 
supply of fun, because they have the 
hardest and meanest time in this world. 
Herein is where most sanitariums fail. 
Their inmates don’t begin to have the 
good times that they are really pining 
for, “A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine.” It is supposed that the 
medicine referred to here is pure air or 
pure food, as no drug could possibly give 
as much benefit as a merry heart. 
When this writer has accumulated a 
niece, large, satisfactory stack of dollars, 
it is her intention to invest it in a sanita- 
rium in which the fun cure will be the 
predominant feature. There will be no 
Turkish baths, no nerve specialists, no 
electric or magnetic appliances, no doc- 
tors, no drugs, and, what my readers 
will be especially pleased to hear, no 
good advice. Instead of entreating my 
patients to practice deep breathing, we 
will all adjourn to a ten-acre field ad- 
joining the sanitarium and play “pussy 
wants a corner.” In winter the ten-acre 
will be turned into a battlefield, snow- 
balls being the only weapons allowed, 
and on wet days we'll keep warm playing 
tag. Those who return to the house per- 
spiring and exhausted will find attend- 
ants ready to rub them down as though 
they were so many race horses, and, after 
a half hour’s repose, they will be ready 
to come out again. There will be plenty 
of punching bags, and wrestling matches 
will be frequent. The weakest woman 
who can stand on her feet can learn to 
wrestle with another woman equally 
feeble, and there is no end of fun in it. 
It is, besides, a most health-giving prac- 
tice. Onee at a boarding house I under- 
took to wrestle with a young Seotch 
woman of nearly twice my breadth and 
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thickness, and she picked me up and 
earried me around the big dining room 
amid deafening applause. I should 
much like to get even with that young 
person, 

To return to the sanitarium. ‘There 
will be a large, open platform, roofed 
but not walled, on which, during very 
rainy days, there will be plenty of music 
and dancing, also marching, with the 
drum taps quickening into a run and 
then slowing down again. This same 
platform will serve as dining hall, with 
strong curtains to the windward to pre- 
vent the edibles from being blown into 
the middle of next week. The food will 
be of the best blood-making and body- 
building material, free from sugar and 
vinegar, grease and spice, and_ those 
whose appetites were not keen would be 
encouraged to omit a meal. 

If such sanitariums were as thick as 
doctors’ ottices, does anyone suppose 
there would be a demand at the drug 
stores for cathartics or dyspepsia tablets 
or for powders to produce sleep? Does 
not nearly all disease arise from lack of 
light-hearted exercise in the open air, 
and the eating of unneeded or improper 
food? 


A Hygienic Conscience 
By Mrs H. M. Plunkett 


What is a hygienic conscience? It is 
a conscience so instructed in matters of 
health that its possessor will not know- 
ingly do anything that will cause his or 
her neighbor to become diseased. 

Not a few persons can testify to bemg 
in a crowded railway ear, and suddenly 
hearing the peculiar screeching and the 
breathless eachinnations of the whooping 
cough; very likely there are other young 
persons besides the sufferer in the ear, 
and quite likely they are not immune 
to this disease. Probably the sufferer is 
being taken to the seaside, or some other 
place which has been recommended as 
having a magie power over this distress- 
ing malady, and the mother has not a 
hygienic conscience. There are thou- 
sands of people who have survived this 
disease, but modern study and statisties 
prove that it is far more dangerous than 
many imagine, and the mother who takes 
her afflicted child into the car has no 
hygienic conscience. What should she 
have done? If living where that mode 
of conveyance is possible, she should 
have taken her child, with all its dan- 
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gerous possibilities, in a private carriage, 
but if that was not possible she should 
have induced the railway people to 
arrange a comfortable corner in the 
baggage car; and if that could not be 
accomplished, she had best remain at 
home, There is much testimony of able 
and experienced physicians that the sup- 
posed benefits of “change of air” in 
whooping cough are largely illusory, and 
the violation of the hygienie conscience 
in exposing innocent victims is perfectly 
apparent, 4 

Another point to be considered in this 
connection is the unhygienic handker- 
chief. At a meeting of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance union in Cincin- 
nati, one of the speakers was weleomed 
with the usual Chautauquan flutter of 
handkerchiefs throughout the audito- 
rium. The chronicle says: ‘A eompli- 
ment which she aeeepted with proper 
satisfaction, and proceeded to make her 
address.” Soon after which an incon- 
veniently practical and learned delegate, 
Miss Marie Brehm of Illinois, created 
quite a sensation by declaring that this 
handkerchief salute was a most un- 
hygienie performance, which was quite 
competent to account for the colds and 
coughs that it was apparent had a wide 
distribution among the delegates. Miss 
Brehm moved that the delegates, “like 
sensible people, keep their handkerchiefs 
in their pockets, where they belonged, 
except when in necessary use, and that 
the saluting be done with little silk flags 
provided for the purpose.” The proposi- 
tion met with a lively opposition, and 
it was argued against with no little acer- 
bity, but in the end common sense and 
faith in the microbe theory triumphed, 
and the motion was earried by a vote 
of one hundred and thirty-four to ninety- 
one, 

That this reform has already “taken 
hold” is attested by the fact that when 
a party of woman suffrage delegates de- 
parted for Europe they were waved away 
by a fluttering cloud of little flags that 
their companions left behind had pro- 
vided themselves with. In commenting 
on this the Medical Record said: “It is 
a grave sanitary question whether the 
handkerchief does not do more harm 
than good, as it is ordinarily used. Most 
nasal ecatarrhs are of an infectious char- 
acter, notably those of a grip origin. 
Worse than the nasal discharges are the 
expectorations which find their way into 
the pocket. The good women in the con- 
vention certainly deserve great credit 
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for drawing attention to the dangers 
of the handkerchief.” 

The hygienie conscience and expec- 
toration; in shorter, directer Saxon, 
“spitting”: Thousands of people have 
at some time in their lives had tubercle 
bacilli in their lungs, where, owing to 
vigorous action of their constitutional 
powers, a wall of connective tissue grew 
up around them, and they became, in 
medical parlance, “encysted,” and were 
harmlessly carried to the end of a long 
life. An interne in a large hospital tes- 
tified that of over a thousand autopsics 
at which he had assisted, more than half 
the subjects who had died of other dis- 
eases were found to have encysted tu- 
bercles in the lungs. The tubercle bacilli 
are generated and multiplied with amaz- 
ing rapidity in the lungs, and are ejected 
from them in the sputum (spit). A 
tubercle bacillus, when magnified seven 
hundred times, looks like an eighth of 
an inch cut off the point of a No 1v 
sewing needle. Many of the bacilli of 
other diseases are equally minute, but 
they are as different from one another 
as are an apple, a potato and an orange. 
Suppose one of those ladies in the con- 
vention had incipient cousumption! 

Of course there are many consump- 
tives, conscious and unconscious, waik- 
ing our streets, many of them densely 
ignorant of the danger of promiscuous 
spitting, in spite of the mass of writing 
on the subject, and what should they do¢ 
A hygienic conscience in them wouid 
keep them from spitting anywhere but 
in the handkerchief, and then seeing to 
it that the handkerchief was purified in 
boiling water, or if convinced that their 
sputum was dangerous, they could adopt 
as handkerchiefs the Japanese delicate 
tissue paper napkins that can be bought 
by the theusand for a trifle, and imme- 
diately burned. Great progress toward 
the suppression of tuberculous sputum 
has been made through the teachings of 
the sanitariums, but there is still room on 
every hand for the hygienic conscience. 


The Summer Complexion 


By S. A. P. 


Women sometimes fail to realize that 
the grime and dust so plentifully gath- 
ered in traveling and summer sports 
go beneath the surface. The ordinary 
rapid washing with soap and water 
cleanses only the outer skin, leaving 
impurities beneath that in time clog the 
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pores seriously, unless removed. A 
gentle rubbing with some reliable mas- 
sage cream is to be recommended in 
such eases, as the cream loosens foreign 
matter, and when rubbed out brings 
impurities with it. An experiment on 
skin that is apparently clean—the back 
of the hand, for instanee—will surprise - 
one at the amount of dirt the emollient 
brings out with it. What, then, must be 
the effect on the face, which is doubly 
exposed to dust, ete? 

It may be well to repeat the warning 
that in cases of sunburn or tan, some 
facial cream should always be rubbed on 
and an hour or two be allowed to elapse 
before washing the face; if water is 
applied first it seems to “set” the burn, 
and renders it much more painful as 
well as slower to fade. 


Tut Massachusetts state board of 
health has secured fourteen convictions 
for the use of preservative in Hamburg 
steak in a single month. The destinies 
of the nation do not hang upon Ham- 
burg steak; nevertheless, this form of 
ineat is in constantly growing use, and 
until attention was called in our pages 
to the unclean and dangerous practices 
ot butchers in the preparation of it, 
the subject had scarcely attracted public 
notice. Hamburg steak freshly made 
from the cheaper euts of beef, with a 
clean apparatus, is a real delicacy aml 
an economical food. But never purchase 
ready-made Hamburg steak, which may 
reek with sulphurous, salicylic or boric 
acid, nor that which is chopped with a 
nasty cutter. 


The Reply 


By Mrs A. H. K, 


“What are you good for, my brave little 
man 

Answer that question for me, if you can; 

You with your fingers white as a nun, 

You with your ringlets bright as the 


sun; 
All the day long with your busy con- 
triving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driv- 
ing, 


See if your wise little noddle can tell 
What you are good for. Ponder it well!” 


Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to climb on my seat; 

Two rosy lips gave the answer so true: 

“Dood to love you, mamma; dood to 
love you!” 
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Real “Quarrel Rooms” 


By Rosalie 


A “quarrel room,” similar to the one 
suggested in the May Goop Housrkrer- 
ING, has been an institution in a home 
in our vicinity for many years. In this 
instance, however, the room is known as 
the “repair room,” or the place where 
the adult “grouch” withdraws for spirit- 
ual repairs and where younger members 
of the household are taken or sentenced 
for discipline. 

The room has been a living reality 
for several generations and has_ the 
words “repair room” painted above the 
door. It is on the first floor of the 
dwelling just off from the sitting room, 
and with side windows overlooking a 
small vegetable garden. It is used for 
no other purpose than described, and the 
door is always shut. Its furnishing is 
simple—a painted floor, a bookshelf, a 
pair of scriptural texts on the walls, a 
table, lamp, and a few plain chairs, also 
a long wooden bench and pillow. The 
word “repair” has been handed down 
from one generation to another, bor- 
rowed from the habitual phrase of a 
stern forefather, who, when about to 
administer punishment to an offender, 
would say: “You will please repair to 
the room.” 

A friend of mine who went to this 
homestead as a bride a few years since 
fully intended to banish the repair room. 
I called on her recently and found that 
the repair room was still the same and 
that not even the words above the door 
had been removed. She told me that 
she had found the room a “perfect bene- 
diction.” Said she: “When baby is 
cross and irritable from no apparent 
cause, I slip off into the repair room 
with him and get my own nerves back 
into shape, and soon both of us are 
tranquil in mind and body. When little 
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Jean is willful I take her into the repair 
room and have a talk with her and then 
leave her that she may think it all out 
for herself. And even when our good 
papa reaches the limit of endurance 
with all of us, he just slips off for 
a while to the repair room and then 
comes back to us as patient and loving 
as ever.” 

Another family I know have what is 
ealled the “prayer room.” This room 
grew out of the indignation of the head 
of the house some years ago when on 
his regular call for family prayers it 
was found inexpedient to hold the 
service as usual in the library. In this 
room the son was engrossed in an im- 
portant business transaction. In the 
parlor the daughter was entertaining 
unexpected callers, while dining room 
and other apartments were temporarily 
unavailable. The irate head of the house 
gave vent to his feelings after this 
fashion: “We can have a pink room 
upstairs, a den in the attie, a music 
room downstairs, and even a drying 
room in the basement, but no room for 
the Lord unless we go to the barn. Tl 
see that this does not oceur again.” The 
result was that next day an addition was 
constructed to the house in the shape of 
a tiny chapel-like room. This apart- 
ment was dedicated as a prayer room 
and is used solely for family devotions 
or private meditation. To even suggest 
it for any social purpose is considered an 
affront. It is lighted by a pretty win- 
dow of stained glass and the furniture 
is after the mission order, consisting 
mainly of a few solid benches and the 
Bible stand. 

Another friend has a “blue” room 
which is nothing more than a somewhat 
dingy den whose_equipment is limited 
to a comfortable couch and armchair. 
To this room any member of the family 
is privileged to withdraw in ease of the 
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“blues,” and on emerging therefrom is 
never questioned. The door of this 
room stands wide open when the apart- 
ment is unoccupied. When the door is 
shut no disturbance of the occupant is 
permitted, no calling to meals or re- 
minders of engagements. If a _ letter 
or card must be delivered, these are 
quietly thrust under the door. This 
friend calls “the blues” a contagious 
disease. One “grouch” affects or blights 
a normal family circle in five minutes. 
Isolation is urged as an_ unfailing 
remedy. 


A Cause for High Rentals 


By Another American Citizen 


“An American Citizen” offers a little 
dissertation in this magazine on the 
eause of high rentals, the burden of 
which is contained in this quotation: 
“The law protects the landlord in Ger- 
many and as a consequence rent is 
cheaper.” In the Engineering Magazine 
for May, 1904, William G. Clark com- 
pares the value of manufactures per 
wage earner in different countries: 


United States........... $2450 
Australia ....... 900 
United Kingdom 556 
Germany 460 


These figures illustrate the superior 
productivity of American labor and 
would also indicate that the ordinary 
American is abundantly able to pay a 
higher rent than the ordinary German, 
and possibly that our standard or base 
of values is higher than the German 
standard. Would not this have some 
bearing on the values of rent? Besides, 
I think that if “An American Citizen” 
will investigate, he will find that the 
cost (materials, labor, ete) of a house 
in Germany is much less than in the 
United States and naturally the income 
(or rent) on the investment is corre- 
spondingly less. 

The fact that the “law protects the 
landlord” has but very little influence, 
if any, on the values of rent. for the 
landlord, wherever he may be, will de- 
mand the highest price he ean get, and 
that price depends entirely wpon the 
number of houses for rent, the number 
of people wishing to hire, and the ability 
of those people to pay. The most im- 
portant factor in the value of the rent 
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of a house is the rental value of the 
space upon which it stands. There are 
altogether too many factors which enter 
into the rent value of a house to make 
any comparison between the rent values 
of different localities, to say nothing of 
different countries. 

No doubt, as “An American Citizen” 
states, in Germany, the law protects the 
landlord, and rent is cheaper there than 
here (according to our standard of 
values) ; but to argue that the one is the 
cause of the other would be like trying 
to argue that as all large and wealthy 
cities have numerous theaters the proper 
way for a small and poor country village 
to become a large and wealthy city is to 
build theaters. 


Tests for Olive Oil 


By Vernon Campbell, California 


We read with interest the article by 
Prof Louis B. Allyn on Adulteration 
of Olive Oil. We heartily indorse all 
that was said, but the temperature test 
given is misleading. The writer stated 
that pure olive oil, if allowed to stand 
at freezing temperature for two or 
three hours, would form a_ whitish 
granular mass or would show white 
particles suspended in it. This is mis- 
leading because many other oils will do 
the same thing and at even a higher 
temperature. Many of the best grades 
of cottonseed oil that we have examined 
will begin to congeal at between fifty 
to sixty degrees Fahrenheit. Peanut oil 
acts in very much the way. 
Pure olive oil should not show granula- 
tion above thirty-two to thirty-four 
degrees. The granulation should be 
very fine and suspended all through, 
while the granulation in cottonseed is 
rather coarse and will settle in a few 
hours to the bottom. 

We do not believe the temperature 
test, as given, a safe one. It would be 
much better to say that olive oil which 
becomes cloudy, or shows sigus of eon- 
gealing at a temperature above freezing, 
is pretty sure to be impure. Anyone 
who has ever used a really high cla-s 
of olive oil knows how it should taste 
and smell and cannot be deceived wiih 
poor olive oil or substitutes. The fact 
that olive oil is pure has very little to 
do with its value. Like butter, it may 
be pure and still not be fit to eat. We 
venture the assertion that not one olive 
oil user in ten has ever tasted a really 
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fine high grade olive oil. Such an oil 
is rather thin, is a very light amber 
with a faint tinge of green and carries 
a most delicate aroma, quite foreign to 
the “olive oil” with which most people 
are familiar, but smells very much like 
a fine ripe apple. 

Because of the improved varieties of 
fruit and the modern, sanitary, scientific 
methods used, California ean produce a 
quality of olive oil that Europe with its 
unimproved trees, and its old world 
methods, cannot equal. 


A Boy Houseworker 


By Olive Mildred Pulliam 


1 was the victim of constant change 
in domestic service for several years, 
and I suspect I should still be doing the 
same had not something oceurred to 
cause a change in this regime. 

My health failed, somewhat, and my 
physician prescribed a change of climate 
for part of the year at least. This pre- 
cluded constant housekeeping at home, 
and made it impractical to train maids 
for short periods of service. I con- 
claded to try to do without a house girl, 
and substitute the help of a boy, instead. 
This is my second year in following this 
new plan and it bas been very satis- 
factory. 

The first obstacle, which seemed the 
most formidable, was what to do with 
the weekly wash. I had a_ decided 
antipathy to sending it out of the home. 
By using a washing machine, and man- 
aging the wash myself, one-half day out 
of every week answered the question, 
and the same time another day was 
given to the ironing. Then came the 
day to sweep and dust. At first I 
thought it quite impossible to teach a 
boy to do this. It took wunwearied 
patience, but good results followed. 
Rugs were put on the line to air while 
the sweeping was done, Then while the 
dust was settling the rugs were beaten. 
After all furniture and bric-a-brac were 
dusted the rugs were put in place. A 
few hours were spent another morning 
in the “onee-a-week mopping” of floors 
and porches. 

In summer I lave a vegetable and 
flower garden tended by the boy, who 
performs any other necessary chores. 
With occasional help from my husband 
in what we call “light housekeeping” I 
have all the leisure I wish for culture 
along many lines, and, in the words of 


the poet, our home life is a “thing of 
beauty and joy forever.” 

I wish I could induce my Goop Houss- 
KEEPING friends to follow my method 
long enough to find what joy is therein. 


A Recent Experiment 


By Housekeeper 


T had longed to be able to keep house 
without a maid, but not being very 
strong, and having a family of seven, 
consisting of my husband and myself, 
three young children, an aged father, 
and invalid mother, it seemed entirely 
out of the question. At length, driven 
to desperation by the inefficiency of the 
last occupant of my kitchen, and en- 
couraged by the fact that the baby was 
getting toward four years of age, I 
determined to dismiss the maid and hire 
certain portions of the work done by 
the hour. My husband, who, by the 
way, is exceedingly efficient in house- 
hold matters, agreed, since he was to 
be at home, to help me during the sum- 
mer, but felt that I shouldn't be able to 
get on many months without “regular 
help.” which he thought we might pro- 
eure on the “factory hour” scheme 
deseribed in this magazine some time 
ago. 

I sueceeded in finding a careful and 
faithful American woman who comes 
at 1 o'clock every day except Sundays, 
washes supper and breakfast dishes, 
which have been, after each meal, rinsed 
and neatly piled on the shelf by the 
sink, as well as the dinner dishes. 1 
wash the silver and glass night and 
morning. On Sundays and holidays my 
husband helps with the dishes, and I get 
a light dinner, using as few cooking 
utensils as possible. 

Part of the washing was already put 
out, so I simply added more and hired 
the starched ironing done besides. The 
woman who does the washing comes one 
afternoon in the week and sweeps, this 
being a better time for her and for me 
also, as I am at liberty then to help 
get the reoms ready and settle them. 
My dishwasher cleans the kitchen on 
Saturday, and does any other light work 
that I require. 

The next step was to get things inte 
as convenient position as possible in the 
kitchen, for, while 1 believe in making 
things easy for a maid, I believe that 
the woman who performs the duties of 
wife, mother, hostess, homemaker and 
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housekeeper, as well as those of cook, 
needs even more conveniences to facili- 
tate her work than the maid who only 
fills one of these positions. My thought 
was to get everything needed in cooking 
as near the kitchen table as possible. I 
first appropriated a small chest of four 
drawers, the top of which my husband 
eovered with zine. As it is on large 
casters, I can easily move it to the stove 
for a serving table if necessary, and it 
is always convenient as an extra table; 
the drawers contain spoons, egg beater, 
small strainers, knives, forks and similar 
articles, kitchen aprons, Jaundry bag, 
ironing sheet, newspapers, paper bags, 
strings, dust cloths, holders, kitchen 
towels, dish towels and dish cloths. As 
there is also a supply of spoons, knives 
and forks in the kitchen table drawer, 
I have every utensil within easy reach 
when cooking. Above the chest there is 
a large plain cupboard (made by my 
husband) securely fastened to the wall 
so that the chest easily slides from under 
it; this holds the serving dishes that 
always have to be brought into the 
kitchen before going to the table, as well 
as measuring cups, cups and saucers, 
sugar jar, press for extracting beef juice, 
flour bowl and sifter, and milk pitchers. 
On the left of the cupboard is the gas 
range, and on its right the ice chest, 
while between the latter and the kitehen 
table is a small cupboard (fastened to 
the wall) for spices, essences, and labeled 
glass jars containing rice, tapioca, mo- 
lasses, baking powder, split peas, beans 
and the like, also cereals and gelatine. 
The kitchen range is not far away, 
though in another part of the room. 
A steam cooker adds to my convenience 
in summer, and even in winter I use 
it for steaming brown bread, rice and 
similar things. 

But best of all is the last “step-saver” 
which my husband has made—a butler’s 
tray on wheels—which moves easily in 
all directions, and is large enough to 
earry an ordinary dinner from kitchen 
to dining room. After dinner T pack on 
it all the dishes from the dining table 
and wheel them into the kitehen at one 
trip; my helper washes them, puts back 
on this table all dishes that are to go 
to dining room and pantry, and I wheel 
them in, set the table forthe next meal 
and put the extra dishes in their places. 
Then I go back to the kitchen and wheel 
all kettles and pans to their cupboard 
in another corner of the kitchen, thus 
saving several trips by its use. I also 
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find it convenient in putting away the 
laundry, as it is large enough to hold 
the various packs that belong in differ- 
ent places and takes them all from the 
kitchen at one time. The top of the 
table is covered with a sheet of asbestos 
paper kept clean by a sheet of common 
wrapping paper that can be easily. 
changed; hot dishes can thus be served 
without injury to the top of the table. 

Through the su:mnmer, when the wash- 
ing was large, as it 1st be with three 
small girls to keep clean (even though 
they wear rompers a large part of the 
time), the cost in wages, at twenty cents 
per hour, was equal to that of an ordi- 
nary maid; in winter the cost is a little 
less, as the younger children wear dark 
skirts and trousers, and the oldest girl 
woolen dresses; but there is a saving of 
food and general wear and tear. While 
I often get very tired, I remember that 
T got just as tired many times when IT 
had a maid, and her failures racked my 
nerves, 

There is bound to be some jar anyhow, 
and it behooves all to choose the thing 
that causes the least friction and gives 
the most comfort on the whole. We 
certainly have taken solid comfort in 
our kitchen since adopting my plan; if 
we wish to make jelly or candy at any 
time in the evening no one is present 
to annoy us, or be disturbed. The feel- 
ing of ownership of the whole house 
that we now have gives us so much sat- 
isfaction that we hope to be able to make 
the present experiment a permanent suc- 
cess. 


Signers and Sinners 
By E. A. McPhee 


There appeared in certain New Eng- 
land cities a while ago plausible agents 
who represented themselves as author- 
ized to take the school census. Every 
courtesy was accorded them and_ this 
aroused no suspicious as to their author- 
ity. Later on a band of still more 
plausible agents appeared in the same 
vicinage. Though utter strangers, they 
disclosed a perfect familiarity with the 
names and ages of the children in the 
homes visited. Then it dawned upon 
the minds of the good housewives that 
the so-called school census had been 
taken under false pretenses. These 
agents, representing a private enterprise, 
first cajoled, then insulted and finally 
bulldozed the women, to the number of 
four hundred in one city, into signing 
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coutracts calling for the payment in 
weekly installments of a sum amounting 
to forty-five dollars for a set of books. 
One woman confessed herself powerless 
before the aggressive methods of one 
agent, who chose to call himself a “de- 
partment supervisor.” By cajolery, by 
threat and finally by brutal insistence, 
he induced this lady to sign the contract, 
though with fear and trembling, as she 
afterward explained. 

“He seemed to hypnotize me,” she 
said, “and had me completely under his 
control.” But this lady subsequently 
contested the contract, refusing to pay 
the monthly installments and returning 
the books. The publisher threatened to 
bring court proceedings, and her reply 
was to write to her local papers, laying 
bare the methods employed to secure her 
signature. This brought the agents to 
their senses and they were glad to return 
the contract she had signed. Many other 
women adopted a similar policy, and 
although legal proceedings were actually 
instituted, the victory so far has rested 
with the unwitting dupes of agents. 

Another lure that proved suecessful to 
a degree concerned the sale on the in- 
stallment plan of art works issued weekly 
at twenty-five cents each, with an agree- 
ment that they should be bound in vol- 
umes in the indeterminate future. Many 
women signed these contracts and later 
learned with dismay that they had 
pledged themselves to purchase these 
folios weekly for an indefinite period— 
till the presses ceased to print and the 
schemers had eeased to scheme. Almost 
without exception the subscribers were 
released from this endless chain of art 
on the payment of a compromise sum of 
money. 

In each of these cases, and likewise 
in scores of others that might be cited, 
it will be cbserved that the crux of the 
deception lurked in the signed contract. 
We are not bound by the plausible speech 
of the agent, but by the terms of the 
contract. The law only asks: “Is it so 
nominated in the bond?” Obviously, if 
we would avoid deception of this kind 
we should refrain from signing any 
document urged upon us by strangers. 

We must, of course, retain our faith 
in man—retain it, that is, in the general 
—but it should be a prudent faith. We 
should patronize the familiar firms of 
established reputation whose advertise- 
ments appear in the columns of the best 
magazines. 

Women are usually attacked on their 


vulnerable side—which is not love of 
flattery, as the cynie will suggest, but 
rather maternal love and duty. Con- 
vinee a woman that her children’s hap- 
piness is involved, and unless she is 
alert and prudent, her impulse is to 
capitulate, to sign some document, with 
only the vaguest understanding of the 
obligation incurred which binds her to 
the payment of sums far in excess of her 
modest means. 

Don’t sign your name unless you know 
absolutely what you are about. 


Cimex et Pulex 


By B. Experience, F A* 


Nothing could be more pat than the 
saying that women go through life 
looking for things they don’t want to 
find. Whether the originator of this 
bon mot had in mind “the man under 
the bed” or the household pest that 
gets into it, truth compels the admis- 
sion that feminine diligence rarely 
goes forever unrewarded, when directed 
in pursuit of the latter creature. The 
seeker, especially if she lives in a city, 
ean count on finding, with a vengeance. 
Personally, the P A would have been 
not a whit more dismayed and appalled 
at the presence of a big burly burglar 
in that most uncomfortable place where 
tradition has hidden him, lo, these 
many years, than she was at the end of 
the summer vacation when investigation 
showed that the cook’s bed was infested 
with the unspeakable bug, and the rest 
of the house with fleas. Beeause the 
cook’s term of service had been long 
and satisfactory, an element of surprise 
was introduced into the situation, though 
why, when one calmly considers the 
facts, I am wnable to explain. For any- 
body is likely to go about his or her 
daily business and pick up a stray b b 
on the clothing (not with malice afore- 
thought, you wunderstand!), to return 
home and perhaps throw hat, coat, furs 
or what-not onto the most immaculate 
of beds, and the troubie begins. In 
electric and steam cars, theaters, shops, 
steamers, they are everywhere. 

A friend of the P A wore her new 
spring hat to a matinee with great com- 
placency; on removing it before the 
mirror, she was horrified to discover a 
large thriving b b on the side of a pert, 
upstanding bow: 


* The initial B stands for Bitter; P A for Practti- 
cal Adviser. 
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“O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


Another friend and her mother, a most 
exquisite housekeeper, went together to 
dine for the first time with her mother- 
in-law-elect. Not till the last mentioned 
had been a mother-in-law, in fact, for 
several years, did my friend learn from 
her that upon the bed where the wraps 
were laid that day, there were found two 
well-grown specimens of cimex lectula- 
rius immediately after the visitors’ de- 
parture. Talk of coincidences! 

The pests may appear in a guest room, 
the children’s rooms, your room; but 
when all is said and done, the servants’ 
rooms are the most likely to be infested. 
Therefore, nothing should interfere with 
regular and systematie serutiny; no 
mistress should neglect it and no maid 
resent it, and it behooves mistress and 
maid, upon an unpleasant discovery, to 
combine forces and adopt prompt and 
radical measures. Anything less than 
extermination is simply useless waste of 
effort. 

The old saw that “it’s no disgrace to 
have ‘em, but a disgrace to keep ’em,” 
is a very comforting reflection when you 
have finally routed the enemy. But, I 
must acknowledge that while the war 
lasted in my domicile, such is my New 
England training, I was anything but 
proud that I “had ’em.” So I quietly 
read up all the household authorities I 
could lay hands on, Ready Helps, How 
to Keep Rested Though Housekeeping, 
and other scientific treatises by learned 
men, and found a singular unanimity 
of indefiniteness. If we had only had 
roaches, or mice, ants of any size or 
color, or crocodiles, I should have 
known exactly what to do. In despair 
I began to confidentially ask advice 
among the most experienced houseckeep- 
ers of my acquaintance. Each one had 
a different infallible remedy, and a full 
stream of housewifely knowledge was 
poured into willing ears. 

I have rid my house of b b’s: but I 
may as well say that I don’t know what 
particular preparation was most instru- 
mental in doing it. Wherein I am more 
eandid than most. Patented sure deaths 
that were recommended and tried, of 
course I cannot mention, but “tis my 
firm conviction that mercury, or one of 
the petroleum oils, and persistence form 
the base of most remedies that are effect- 
ual and at the same time safe and easy 
of application. 
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Many young housekeepers have never 


seen the cimex lectularius. If you 
should notice a sizable, stupid, flat, oval 
object on the pillow, or wandering aim- 
lessly about in plain sight, do not be 
alarmed; you are probably entertaining 
a stranger unawares. Kill the intruder, 
look the beds over thoroughly for several 
consecutive days, and if you see no fur- 
ther developments, thank your lucky 
stars you found the bug when you did. 
But if cireumstances have for some time 
interfered with your regular work of 
inspection and, on a day, your researches 
result in the finding of another tiny 
rusty-red insect of the same kind, with 
a retiring disposition, remarkable powers 
of locomotion, and a nauseating odor 
when you capture and crush it; and if 
perhaps you find a few more and some 
little black specks on the sheets and at 
the corners and edges of the mattress 
(You feel a little faint, dear, don’t you? 
Just sit down for a minute!); then go 
to work! The whole family, Mr and Mrs 
B B, grandpa and grandma and _ the 
children, are doubtless all “at home.” 
And, alas, you will never feel quite so 
confident and eare-free again. 

In taking a bed apart spread sheets 
on the floor beneath. If, after a thor- 
ough looking over, you find your worst 
fears realized, move the whole bed out 
of doors when possible, by way of a 
window. Mix together white of egg and 
mereury and apply with a camel’s hair 
brush to all crevices, corners, joints and 
ledges that could harbor the pest. Or 
brush over all the inside surfaces of the 
woodwork with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate; and, remembering that this 
liquid will destroy the finish of wood, be 
most eareful in its use. Don’t be in a 
hurry! Wipe off the mattress with the 
solution, turpentine or gasoline. Put 
the same on the springs, or give them 
a thorough scalding with boiling water. 
In some eases liquid applications are 
undesirable; cireumstances alter cases. 
If you see that the bugsS have invaded 
the room itself, take up the rugs and 
carpet and have them cleaned, and fumi- 
gate the room with sulphur. You can 
buy this now in the form of candles run 
into cans of different sizes and by get- 
ting the right quantity for the size of 
the room, and by following the simple 
directions which are printed on the 
can, the treatment will surely kill 
every breathing thing. In a week or 
so, examine the bed again and if you 
still find “signs” let the good work be 
repeated, 
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Wondrous tales have been told of the 
cimex; how it will walk deliberately up 
a wall, out onto the ceiling till directly 
over a bed, and drop; and while I have 
no belief in this supernatural intelli- 
gence, yet its migratory habits, its ea- 
pacity for multiplying, combined with 
that of starving to transparency with- 
out visible harm, makes extermination 
a serious problem. It is the undeveloped 
ones, which sometimes escape the insecti- 
cides, that have to be reckoned with. To 
the chagrined and imaginative house- 
keeper it seems that an infant “mahog- 
anv flat” (as they are called in Baltimore) 
can in twenty-four hours become a hoary 
ancestor several times removed, but:in 
reality it takes a week or ten days for 
the eggs to hatch. 

If you decide that the i1aattress is a 
continuous seat of trouble, have it made 
over, if it is hair, and follow the golden 
rule by telling the upholsterer its con- 
dition; if it is a cheap mattress, throw 
it away. A coat of varnish on bedstead 
and springs is often effectual when other 
means fail. Iron and brass beds, while 
easier to care for, need watching. The 
theory is that the bug will not stay on 
the cold metal, but, even so, there are 
plenty of habitable spots and vulnerable 
points left for him. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of cleanliness. March is a 
month prolific of trouble from this spe- 
cial “means of grace”; the best time to 
attack it is new. Put not your faith in 
insect powder and if you use gasoline, 
keep lights away and windows open. As 
a last resort a room, or a whole house 
and contents, ean be fumigated without 
injury and be cleared of all vermin by 
the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas, but this 
must be left to the hands of experts only. 

Those who have sufficient incentive 
and the temerity to experiment with this 
deadly gas, can find explicit directions 
for its generation for exterminating 
pests, by applying to the United States 
department of agriculture, division of 
entomology, for circular 46. 

A plague of fleas is bad enough, but it 
seems a cleaner one, and need never give 
a housekeeper that feeling so akin to 
utter desperation as the plague lately 
under consideration. It’s really “quite 
English, you know,” to excuse yourself 
hastily and hunt an occasional hard- 
shelled torment to his death! But as 
bites become frequent and blotches more 
numerous in the family, the P A de- 
cided not to. wait for cold weather to 
remove the cause, but attacked this lesser 


evil like a whirlwind, while the rest of 
the household joked or sympathized or 
anathematized according to the varying 
degrees of discomfort experienced. 

It was soon found that a certain room 
formed the base of supplies. The cat 
had been sleeping there! So the room 
was shut up, everything movable put out 
and thoroughly cleaned (including the 
cat). The matting was swept repeatedly 
toward the open windows and _ finally 
washed with a disinfectant. The rest 
of the floors were strewed generously 
with wormwood and pennyroyal, and 
the disgusted adversary hopped out. 

Insect powder, aromatic herbs and 
housecleaning will not avail if a room 
is “alive.” Close it, sprinkle the floor 
thickly with flakes of napthaline or tar 
camphor and keep closed for three days. 
At the end of this time the pulex com- 
munity will be no more. Leave the room 
open for thrice three days after, for the 
remedy is almost worse than the disease. 

Another vacation is now in order for 


the P A. 


The Needs of Home 


By E. A. McPhee 


Kft T wuz even a putterin’ man, 

Like them ’at’s worried "bout, the stars, 
You’d best believe I'd never plan 

For bonfire shadders up to Mars! 


I'd hitch my gumption to the needs 
Of hum—that woman’s hive of frets— 
Where man, care-free, forever reads 
’N puffs them Moslem cigarets! 


What woman wants is scrubless floors, 
Spendless incomes ’n bakeless loaves, 

Smokeless husbands ’n slamless doors, 
Peekless curtains ’n scorchless stoves! 


Washless dishes ’n poundless steaks, 
Pinless wrappers ’n darnless socks, 

Pryless neighbors ’n backless aches, 
Spankless children ’n spotless frocks! 


’"N ever so many sich-like things, 
Ineludin’ of lots 0’ weddin’ rings, 
’N, mebbe, ere we’ve ceased to fret, 
We'll want a bathless baby yet! 


is better for covering 
kitchen tables and shelves than the table 
oilcloth commonly used. It does not 
need scouring; is easily wiped clean 
with borax water; hot pans can be placed 
on it without injury, and it wears for 
years. Violet. 
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Frankness Between Husband and Wife 


By Mrs W. J. L. 


[Prize paper in our ‘*‘ Husband and Wife” contest] 


SOMEONE says: “If we 
were always strictly just, 
there would be less neces- 
sity for being kind.” 

To my mind, almost the 
greatest requisites to mar- 
ital happiness are frank- 

ness and a strong sense of justice, for 
they touch almost every phase of the 
dual life. Where both husband and wife 
possess a strong individuality, it is 
unreasonable to expect that there shall 
be no friction, but if there be frankness 
and a willingness to look fairly at both 
sides of the subject, matters cannot well 
go far wrong. To be really “just” im- 
plies that one shall be just in thought 
as well as in action. 

From the beginning of my married 
life I made up my mind never to allow 
myself to brood over any grievance, but 
after my resentment had subsided, to 
ask myself honestly if it were a real 
grievance or injustice, and if so, to go 
to my husband and in a calm manner 
point it out, and allow him a chanee to 
explain or justify his words or actions. 
To approach a man in a spirit of anger 
or bitterness seldom has any effect 
except to increase the existing trouble. 
On the other hand, the right sort of 
man cannot but feel increased respect 
for a wife who, refusing to allow herself 
to harbor unkind and perhaps unjust 
thoughts toward him, causes him to feel 
that, in her opinion, his errors in his 
treatment of her result from a lack of 
knowledge of her woman’s nature rather 
than from intentional unkindness. 

When one has been wounded, it is not 
an easy thing to conquer one’s pride and 
hurt feelings sutticiently to talk the 
matter over in a really kindly way. It 
is so much easier to pose as an injured 
martyr in silence, and brood over an 
apparent unkindness, than to speak out 
eandidly and in the right spirit. 

And right here is a point which ecan- 
not be too strongly emphasized, and 
which, if the truth were known, has done 
more to cause husbands and wives to 
drift apart than almost any other thing. 
The worst feature of it is, that the two 
most concerned seldom suspect it of 
being a cause of their unhappiness. The 


point is this: many a husband or wife 
who would scorn to utter a disparaging 
word of each other to a third person, 
feels no shame or self-reproach in cher- 
ishing bitter and angry thoughts and 
brooding over fancied wrongs till love, 
sympathy and confidence are almost 


-swallowed up by coldness and suspicion. 


The spoken words may be forgotten 
by the hearer, but the unkind thoughts, 
being in one’s own heart, are productive 
of a thousand-fold greater cvil, for they 
undermine the foundation of love itself 
—for what is love without trust? We 
should feel a sense of shame in ascerib- 
ing to one whom we love motives of 
which we ourselves would not be guilty. 
‘How little can we follow the windings 
of another’s thought, or guess the 
motives that prompt his actions, and yet 
how ready we are to judge and condemn 
in silence those to whom our love should 
make us most loyal! True love is such 
a rare and precious gift that both hus- 
band and wife should jealously guard 
their respect for it, and for each other, 
even in thought. 

A wife said sadly to me the other day: 
“Oh, why did someone not talk to me 
about these things before? It would 
have saved me years of repressed bitter- 
ness. If I had only opened my heart 
frankly to my husband all might have 
been different. As it was, it seemed to 
me JI was giving him his just due by 
not speaking unkindly of him, never 
realizing that my bitter thoughts toward 
him were working us both much greater 
injury.” 

What qualities do I most admire in 
my husband? A readiness to be pleased 
is one of his traits which brings much 
quiet happiness into our married life. 
In the management of the home he 
trusts me entirely, and though he may 
suggest, he never dictates. He is seldom 
too busy or tired to listen interestedly to 
all I may have to tell him. Though he 
tells me his business vexations, he does 
not make me suffer on account of them, 
and is always ready to do the helpful 
little things that mean so much to a 
woman. In money matters he takes me 
into his full confidence and partner- 
ship. 


Russian crash pillow cover 


Huckaback centerpiece 


Toweling for Art Purposes 


By B. M. 


a very long 

the kitchen 

towel was allowed to 

hang on its rack, 

with only a modest 

utilitarian purpose 

to serve! And with 

so many latent possibilities for decora- 
tive use! 

But in this day of turning upside 
down all established custom and finding 
new uses for every old thing, it was 
inevitable that the kitchen towel was 
destined sooner or later to be trans- 
formed into something or other to dec- 
orate the house, no longer to waste its 
artistic possibilities on the kitchen maid 
and the cook. Even as handkerchiefs 
have been turned into lingerie and un- 
bleached sheeting into window hangings, 
and denim, apparently doomed to an eter- 
nity of overalls, has been tried and not 
found wanting for any purpose from sofa 
pillows to floor covering, so the common 
kitchen crash and huckaback have come 
into their own as art materials, and no 
yoom in the house is denied them. 


The heavy Russian crash, such as one 
might find in a*peasant’s kitchen in 
Europe, makes a sofa pillow which the 
most aristocratic housewife may covet 
for her drawing room. The coarser the 
weave and dingier the color, the more 
desirable for this purpose. Of course, 
thought and time must be spent to 
bring about the transformation; there- 
after it is merely a matter of working 
out a good design in darning stitch with 
some of the new mercerized cottons or 
rope silks. The darning stitch is par- 
ticularly well suited to this loose-woven 
crash, an the colors should be kept in 
dull shades. Dull greens, reds, blues, 
yellows, brown, are all good on this 
stone gray, which never bleaches with 
any amount of washing, and, therefore, 
makes a pillow cover which will outlast 
its vogue, no doubt. For there is no 
reason to believe that crash will sare 
any better than other good things that 
come into favor for a few seasons, and 
disappear again whence they came. 

But before toweling goes back to the 
rack again, it will also have seen good 
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service on the dining table, for there is 
nothing newer or prettier for centers 
and between-cloths or table runners 
than crash and huckaback. Huckaback 
comes in just the right width for run- 
ners at twenty-five to thirty-five cents a 
yard. The selvedge is finish enough for 
the sides, and a four-inch hem is good 
for the ends. A simple design is prefer- 
able, and it should be confined to the 
ends. Conventionalized flower designs 
are always good, and these combined 
with a simple verse carrying a message 
of hospitality and good cheer from host 
to guest are better still. 

At a spring luncheon given by a 
woman noted for her artistic taste, two 


huckaback runners were crossed over - 


the bare table. The design on the ends 
of the runners was conventionalized 
orange trees, worked with darning stitch 
in different shades of green with little 
splotches of yellow for the fruit. The 
border threads of the design were run in 
in couching stitch. At each side stood 
a stiff little tree, and between them ran 
these lines, one at each end: 

“With most or least 

Loves makes a feast.” 
The letters were uneven and were out- 
lined in couching stitch and filled in with 
darning stitch. The green and yellow 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Runners of common unbleached crash worked in couching and long and short stitch 


scheme was carried out in every detail, 
the dishes being of a quaint pattern with 
a decoration of yellow tulips and green 
leaves, while a low bowl filled with 
tulips stood in the center of the table. 
The flowers can, of course, be varied 
with the season and in accordance with 
one’s preference in color. The darning 
stitch is well suited to huckaback, as the ° 
loops are just far enough apart to give 
a good color effect and run in alter- 
nating distances. The weave is regular 
enough to work well also with the sam- 
pler or cross-stitch. And for a simple 
set of runners a verse done in sampler 
stitch with no other decoration is very 
good. This verse from Robert Louis 
Stevenson is appropriate, giving a dif- 
ferent line for each of the four ends: 


“Tt is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place.” 


Another of Stevenson’s sayings that 
is not a bad sort of grace in itself, and 
would do no harm for anyone to see 
when drawing up to the table, is this: 
“The world is so full of a number of 

things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
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TOWELING FOR 


Runners of huckaback toweling worked in darning stitch 


Any terse toast makes a good line 
for this purpose, and the unevenness of 
lines need be no cause for worry. With 
the right kind of letters the effect is that 
much more artistic. Any favorite toast 
can be substituted for this: 


“Happy are we met, happy have we 
been, 

Happy may we part, and happy meet 
again,” 


In the dining room where the tulip 
luncheon was given, the side table was 
covered with a runner made of common 
crash, the sort that sells at anywhere 
from ten cents up. It was unbleached, 
and the end was worked with a conven- 
tionalized tulip design, with the shaded 
red and yellow tulip and green leaves. 
The design had been stamped solid in 
color to do away with the necessity of 
working it in solid with thread. The 
embroidery was done in the long-and- 
short stitch, what there was of it, and 
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the outlining in 
couching stiteh. 

The color line, 

which runs near 

the selvedge in all 

ordinary crash, was 

followed in couch- 

ing stitch with dull 

blue and green 

threads, mercerized 

cotton being used 

throughout. Strips 

of this kind make 

good covers for the 

buffet or the living 

room table or for 
a bureau or chiffon- 
ier, provided, of 
course, they suit 
the rest of the fur- 
nishing of the 
room, 

pretty table 
center of huck- 
aback shows a 
border in the reg- 
ular buttonhole 
stitch of a rather 
light but dull shade 
of blue. Three little 
birds are flying 
stifily above a con- 
ventionalized flow- 
er, none of them 
being in the colors 
nature intended 
they should wear, 
but presenting, nevertheless, an artistic 
end pleasing effect. Colorimg is so much 
a matter of individual taste that these 
particular hues need not be given, but 
these birds were done in darning and 
long-and-short stitch, and the flower in 
darning and over-and-over stitch. This 
shows something of the variety of 
stitches that can be used on these mate- 
rials, which have come so deservedly 
into a place in the catalog of art needle- 
workers, 

The results obtainable from the com- 
monest and cheapest materials, treated 
with simplicity and artistic feeling, rival 
some of the expensive | and-woven ma- 
terials imported from Sweden and else- 
where. The ease and quickness with 
which the designs can be completed are 
an advantage, and the fact that the eyes 
are not subjected to the strain caused by 
the popular lacework is no slight consid- 
eration. In fact, the most elementary 
designs and those treated in the simplest 
manner, are likely to be most effective. 
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The old farmhouse as it now is, and the kitchen and living room 


An Old Farmhouse Rejuvenated 


By T. Jj. 


N ancient farmhouse in the Old 
Colony district of eastern’ Massa- 
chusetts was bought a few years 

ago by a city family who love those 
quaint places, and transformed into a 


summer home of exceeding beauty and 
perfect comfort, as the accompanying 
illustrations testify. It was the aim of 
the new owners to preserve the character 
of the house, so far as consistent with 
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As the new owner first saw the old farm 


their needs, while adding certain modern 
features, as for example the inclosed 
veranda shown in one of the pictures. 
The beamed ceilings of the kitchen and 
living room and the great fireplace 
remain in all their colonial dignity and 
beauty. The contrast, however, between 
the old and the new, emphasized by the 
winter view made before the transfor- 
mation, may open the eyes of readers to 
the possibilities of certain old farm- 
houses of their own acquaintance. 
There still remain in New England 


hundreds of old places, many of them 
comparable with this one in charm of 
architecture and = surroundings, which 
could be bought at such modest expense 
that the aggregate outlay, after extensive 
repairs, would still be small or moderate. 
The state boards of agriculture, to be 
addressed through the secretaries at the 
respective capitols, can usually furnish 
lists of these rural bargains. Illustrated 
pamphlets of this nature have been 
issued by New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Is!and, 
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Showing the transformed house with the inclosed veranda 
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Colonial Chairs 


By Mary H. Northend 


the early history of 
chairs there was a transi- 
tion when Flemish, Span- 
ish and Dutch styles were 
found combined in dif- 
ferent ways, showing the 
various changes from the 
cane-seated chair to the cabriole legged 
Dutch chair. One of these, here pic- 
tured, shows an early example of ma- 
hogany of the Chippendale school, with 
Dutch influence in the design, a good 
type of the chair used just before the 
revolutionary period. The chair is cab- 
riole-legged, with the eagle claw and ball 
foot, but less squat than usual. Dr Lyon 
is authority for the supposition that the 
ball and claw is an adaptation from the 
Chinese design of the eagle grasping the 
pearl, In a historic Dutch chair the 
legs are straight, ending in the proper 
Dutch foot. This chair has a flag 
bottom in natural color, though it was 
unusual in the early days for them not 
to be painted green. This particular 
chair came from the home of a fortune 
teiler in Lynn, Massachusetts. Both 
these chairs are in the home of Nathan 
Osgood, Salem. 

Windsor chairs reached this country 
about 1730, being first brought to Phil- 
adelphia. One of the Georges, it is said, 
came across one of these chairs in a 
hut near Windsor, a fact which gave 
the distinctive name. In the same house 
as the Windsor chair, that of Mrs 


Martha Washington chair 


Nathaniel B. Mansfield, Salem, stands 
a Martha Washington chair covered 
with light chintz. In the home at Mount 
Vernon is a similar one. 

With the increasing wealth of the 
American colonies the leading families 
turned to the rococo designs of Chippen- 
dale. Herewith pictured is a Chippen- 
dale with cabriole legs which are elabo- 
rately carved on the knees and end with 
the claw. and-ball foot. The top is char- 
acteristic of the maker, in bow shape, 
the seat being broad. It has a worked 
cushion, following out the period when 
the women of the family made such 
seats. In another house is seen a 
Dutch chair, the top of which is bow 
shaped, with the pierced slats which 


Two Chippendale chairs and a Hepplewhite 
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COLONIAL 


Two chairs made by Thomas Sheraton 


show plainly the influence of the Chip- 
pendale period, 

Hepplewhite’s chairs have either heart- 
shaped, oval or shield-shaped backs. 
Every design suggests lightness and 
vrace. He, unlike the other makers, 
employed inlaid woods and on occasion 
paintings. Many of these were coated 
with a sort of lacquer finish, while his 
designs were drapery, ears of wheat, 


and prince’s feathers, together with the 
characteristic bellflower. 

Thomas Sheraton’s chairs are square, 
with rectangular backs, often broken 


CHAIRS 


Windsor chair 


into sections, while in many of the 
plainer pieces the top is_ perfectly 
straight. The legs are carved, fluted, 
twisted and plain. The top bar of one 
of the two here pictured shows graceful 
festoons of drapery, while on the second 
are seen carvings, which are similar to 
Hepplewhite’s. 

The historie city of Salem, where 
merchant princes have amassed large 
fortunes, is the treasure house of rare 
old specimens. Many more than these 
shown in this article are to be found in 
its stately mansions, 


Old Dutch chair Fortune teller's chair, by Chippendale By Chippendale 


as 
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The Bride’s Primer-XV 


Strothmann. 


@ See all the Dishes! Has the Bride any 
more Dishes? No, these are all she owns. 
Did the Groom leave the Dish-es for the Bride 
to wash? No, the Bride came home from Va- 
ca-tion ahead of time. The Bride will not try 
to sur-prise the Groom a-gain. 
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The Bride's Prmer- XVI 
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@ This is the Bride’s first Jell. Does it not 
look nice? Yes, but it has not jelled. Will it 
not jell? No, the Jelly will not jell. Tell 
the Bride to boil her next Jell more. Per- 
haps if she boils it longer then the Jelly will 
jell. 
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‘*Daumling had many a long ride behind his fleet-footed friends"’ 


The Adventures of Daumling—IX 


By Edith Adams Stone 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone . 


me, NE day Daumling threw 
\ some grass seeds in front 
of his cave, hiding to see 
what would come. Pres- 
ently a great feathered 


creature with huge claws. 


om his toes hopped out of 
the grass and began to feed. 

“Oh!” gasped Daumling, and he hid 
closer than ever, trembling with fright. 

But finding that the 
bird, for it was a spar- 
row, meant him no 
harm, Daumling mus- 
tered up courage to 
steal nearer. “For,” 
said he, “I must find 
out where this great 
creature lives, and how 
it is that he flies.” 

So Daumling 
watched the sparrow 
till it flew, and then 
following its line of 
flight through the grass 
forest, he discovered a 
great house woven of 
grass and fastened to 
the grass stems. It 
was the sparrow’s nest. 

While he was watch- 
ing another great crea- 
ture suddenly appeared 
and climbed up on the 
edge of the nest. It 
had four feet and a 
very long tail. 

“That fellow means 
mischief,” thought 
Daumling as he heard 
the outery made by the 
sparrow. “I have my 
sword and I’m _ not 
afraid. Ill help the 
bird.” 


So he climbed a 


weed stalk until he could reach the bad 
creature’s tail. Then he pulled the tail, 
at the same time thrusting mightily with 
his sword. The mouse, for it was a 
white-footed mouse, sprang away, ter- 
ribly frightened, and Daumling laughed 
heartily. 

“That fellow will come back again 
when he thinks I have gone,” said 
“Now I wonder if I can 

catch him.” 

Home to his eave ran 
Daumling, and getting 
a strong grass rope 
which he had woven he 
returned and soon had 
a noose arranged over 
the nest. “Now,” said 
he, “I'll hide and wait 
and then we will see!” 

So he hid in the 
grass forest holding one 
end of the rope. Ile 
waited and waited and 
was almost discour- 
aged when suddenly 
the mouse appeared 
and sprang up onto the 
nest. Daumling pulled 
his rope sharply and 
the noose he had made 
settled around the neck 
of the mouse. 

With a great jump 
the mouse started off, 
dragging Daumling af- 
ter him, bumping him 
against the stones. 
“This is more than | 
reckoned on!” — eried 
Daumling, but he 
clung to the rope and 
soon the mouse dis- 
appeared in a_ eave. 
Daumling made his 
rope fast to a weed 


Daumling. 
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“‘A great feathered creature with huge claws hopped out’’ 


and then pulled so hard that he choked 
the mouse and the latter was glad to 
come out. Then followed a great battle, 
but Daumling finally succeeded in tying 
the mouse tight. 

“Now I will explore the cave,” said 
the little man as he lighted a torch. 
“Who knows what I may find?” 

And what do you think he found? 
Why, four baby mice in a nice warm 
bed. Daumling was delighted. “They 
shall be my friends and pets!” he cried. 
So he took them home to his cave and 
he treated them very kindly and soon 
he and the mice were the best of friends. 

“They should help me,” he said as he 
watched them play, and so he taught 
them to gather seeds for him until soon 
he had a supply for the winter. The 
weather grew colder and colder and 
Daumling wove warm blankets and 
clothing from plant wool which the mice 
brought for him. 

Then one morning they awoke to find 
a new world, a wonderful world of white, 
for snow had fallen in the night. 
Danmling climbed a big weed tree to the 
surface of the snow while the mice made 


a long, smooth tunnel for him. Then 
Daumling made snowshoes of two big 
withered leaves and began new travels. 
As he sat resting a new thought came to 
him. “Why should I not harness my 
pets and drive them where I will? I will 
make me a sledge and we will see this 
great world.” 

The sledge was soon built, a harness 
was made of grass rope, and Daumling 
had many a long ride behind his fleet- 
footed friends and saw many wonderful 
sights. 

One day while exploring the river 
Daumling slipped on some thin ice and 
broke through. “Help! help!” he cried. 
His faithful pets heard him, and one 
lowered his tail into the water. Daum- 
ling grasped this. “Now pull!” he 
shouted and the mouse pulled and his 
three brothers took hold and pulled, too, 
and soon Daumling was out of danger. 
Then they all hurried to the cave, where 
Daumling got something warm to drink, 
and as he crawled under the warm bed- 
clothes he murmured drowsily: “I’m 
glad I was kind to those helpless baby 
mice. They have repaid me in full.” 
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And there we will leave him recover- 
ing from the effects of his dangerous 


adventures. 
(The End) 


The Story of the Fraids 


By Clifton Johnson 


“Dere was once a li'l’ negro boy, an’ 
he had to go to de pasture to drive his 
master’s cows home ev’y evenin’. He'd 
start at 3 o'clock, but he’d stay foolin’ 
off his time an’ never would git back 
till dark. De road pass a graveyard, an’ 
his master say to him: ‘Ain’ yo’ skeered 
to come by dat graveyard atter dark? 

“<*No, sir” de lil boy say, ‘what for 
I be skeered ? 

“ Why, dar’s fraids dar,’ de man say. 

“<*Fraids? what’s dem? de li'l’ boy ask. 

“*Ghos’es an’ things all in white,’ de 
man say; ‘an’ if dey ketch yo’ dat de 
end er you.’ 

“Well, I ain’ never seen none yet,’ de 
boy say. 

“Den de man tell hisse’f dat he ain’ 
gwine have de boy wastin’ so much time 
as he been er doin’, an’ he think he give 


him a skeer dat make him come hone 
earlier. So de nex’ night he cover hiss:'f 
wid a white sheet an’ go hide in ie 
graveyard. But it happen de man haye 
a monkey dat always try to do ev’ything 
jus’ like he see his master do; an’ cat 
monkey, he git a pillow-slip an’ put it 
over hisse’f an’ foller his master to «ic 
graveyard. De man, he didn’t see de 
monkey, an’ he git on a tombstone an’ 
de monkey git on anudder tombstone 
behind him. 

“Pretty soon de boy come along whiis- 
tlin’ an’ drivin’ de cows. Den de man 
raise up an’ squat down in his white 
sheet, and de monkey in de _ pillow-s!ip 
done de same. De boy stop an’ point 
an’ say: ‘Dar’s two fraids—big 
aw WT fraid.’ 

“De man doan’ understan’ what dat 
talk mean “bout de lil fraid, an’ he 
look aroun’; but de monkey had jump 
down out er sight. De man begin his 
motions agin to try to skeer de boy, an’ 
de monkey git up an’ do de same. De 
bey point wid his finger an’ he holler 
out de secon’ time: ‘Dar’s two fraids— 
big fraid an’ lil fraid’ 

“At dat de man turn aroun’ quick an’ 


. 


“‘Daumling made snowshoes of two big withered leaves”’ 
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see de yuther white thing, an’ he git a 
great fright an’ broke an’ run, an’ de 
moukey foller him fast as he could go. 
Den de boy wid de cows holler: ‘Run 
bie fraid, or li’) fraid’ll ketch you!’ 

~What de boy had see didn’t skeer 
him, an’ it didn’t make him no quicker’n 
he'd been befo’. Seem like yo’ couldn’t 
learn some folks nothin’ nohow.” 


Where Fred Was Hid 


By Fannie Wilder Brown 


Fred was four years old. His sister 
Kiutie was twelve. When Katie came 
home from school at night Fred would 
suv: “Let’s play hide.” Then Katie 
would tie a handkerchief over Fred’s 
eyes, and lead him around through the 
rooms earefully. Then she would teil 
hia to sit down, or to stand still, or 
sometimes she would lift him up to have 
hiva sit or stand on some chair or table. 

Then Fred would say: “I guess 'm 
in the corner by the sewing machine,’ 
or: “Now I'm in mamma’s big closet,” 
or: “IL think I'm in my crib.” Then 
Katie would take off the handkerchief, 
and let him see. It was great fun. 

One day, when she had hid him in the 
guest room closet, and rolled him under 
the couch in the nursery, and seated him 
under mamma’s little table, and he had 
guessed right every time, Katie said: 
“Now I will try a new place.” She led 
him about for a long time, and lifted 
him wp and down until he didn’t know 
whether he was standing on the floor or 
not. He was always careful not to move 
when she told him to stand still, for 
fear he would fall. Then she lifted him 
up quite high, and told him to sit still. 

“It feels like a bed,” he said, “but I 
am not quite sure.” He guessed each 
bed and eouch in the house, and his own 
crib, though “my legs wouldn't hang 
down from that,” he said. 

Each time he guessed, Katie said 
“No.” 

“Oh dear,” said he, “I don’t think 
Tm in our own house at all.” 

Finally Katie let him see. He was 
sitting on a pile of blankets on a shelf 
in the linen closet. Katie had stood him 
on a chair, then stood wp on another 
chair herself, and then lifted him up 
to the shelf. 

“T would have had to stay here all 
night,” said Fred, “if you wouldn't let 
me see till T had guessed right.” And 
Katie thought so, too—don’t you? 
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The Little Birds 


By Mary E, Fletcher 


Once on a time, two little birds 
Sat singing in a willow tree, 

And every song those birdies sang 
Was just as sweet as it could be. 


They sang: “O, we have got a nest, 
‘Tis swinging in this willow tree, 
And in the nest our baby birds 
Are safely cuddled, one, two, three. 


“But by and by they'll sing and fly 
As loud and far as all the rest, 

Chick, chick-a-dee, dear willow tree, 
Swing for our birdies in their nest.” 


Now, all the time, a cruel eat 

Was listening to the song, and she 
Said to herself: “I'd like a bird 

To eat this evening for my tea.” 


So then she crept, and crept, and crept, 
So very softly no one heard. 

“And now,” said she, “I'll climb the tree, 
And eatch the biggest littie bird.” 


Just then a little boy named Claude 
Came running down the road and he 

Called out: “You naughty, wicked cat, 
Come down, you mustn’t climb that 

tree!” 

And when the pussy heard him shout, 
She trembled very much with fright, 

And jumped right down and ran away, 
And ran and ran till it was night. 


The little birds looked down at Claude, 
They sang a happy song of joy: 

“Chick, chick-a-dee, we're safe and we 
Will always love that little boy.” 


Turee boys of my acquaintance sat 
quietly fishing, when one of their number 
suddenly gave a ery of pain. While 
throwing out his line he had somehow 
eaught the hook in his own nose.  Ilis 
companions, almost as frightened and 
confused as himself, hastened to his aid, 
but the cruel barb frustrated their nerv- 
ous attempts to remove the hook. They 
bethought them of the doctor, and 
straightway they set off in single file, the 
injured Jad in the lead, Number Two 
holding the line carefully, sinee the 
slightest jerk upon it would cause the 
hook to penetrate still more deeply, and 
Number Three, with equal sense of re- 
sponsibility, bringing up the rear with 
a long pole. Neither boy had sufficient 
presence of mind to cut the line. Teresa. 
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By Louise E. Dew 


An interesting exhibition was recently 
given by the domestic science depart- 
ment of the Teachers college of New 
York. One portion of it attracted more 
attention than all the rest combined, 
and this consisted of an inexpensive and 
partially homemade kitchen equipment. 

The object of this exhibit is to show 
what may be done for a poor school, 
where limited funds are available for 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
An Economical Kitchen Equipment 


the purpose of teaching domestic science, 
and where the pupils who attend ‘he 
school are living in a primitive way, 
The work in foods would, of course, haye 
to be simple, but principles would be 
taught, and such dishes given as jhe 
pupils could actually make at home, 
Lessons in cleaning and housekeeping 
could be enforced even with this amount 
of equipment. 

The cupboard and table shown in this 
outfit are simple affairs, and made of 
ordinary packing boxes. The shelves 
are made of the 
covers of the boxes, 
and mahogany 
stain was applicd 
to the whole. The 
kitchen table is 
covered with zine, 
which is securely 
tacked all about 
the top with zine 
colored tacks. Brass 
rods are fastencd 
across the top and 
bottom of both the 
table and the cup- 
board for brown 
linen curtains, 
The zine covering 
inakes the table 
fireproof, as the 
small three-burner 
alcohol kero- 
sene oil stove is 
obliged to sit on it, 
owing to limited 
space. Then, too, 
it is easily kept 
clean, aud is a con- 
venient place to sit 
when paring the 
vegetables or pre- 
paring the meat. 

An ordinary veg- 
etable basket such 
as city hucksters 
use makes a good 
substantial and 
unique stool. Such 
a one, stained to 
match the table, is 
turned upside down 
beside it, ready for 
an occupant. This 
basket has the ad- 
vantage of hight 
and strength and 
serves its purpose 
admirably. 
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A hook on one side of the table is 
convenient for the dishpan; while a 
towel rack on the other side holds the 
frosh wiping towels. The back space is 
utilized for disheloths. All the neces- 
sary cooking implements are within 
reach on the shelves, while beside the 
table stands the cupboard, with its 
supply of kitchen utensils which are 
not used so frequently. 

While this homely equipment was 
sown for the benefit of the teacher, it 
need not be despised by the women 
whose kitchen is small whose 
means are limited. Packing boxes cost 
but a trifle, and it is an easy matter to 
transform them into cupboards. <As to 
the housekeeper’s tools, they will depend 
upon her means, but, fortunately, the 
day of heavy ironware is over, and if she 
can afford it, she can sit by her table 
aud eook in light aluminum dishes, 
which are a joy to possess, because there 
are no ugly seams, and therefore they 
can be kept absolutely clean with but 
little trouble. 

Among the new utensils which are 
shown is a bread raiser, such as is 
shown in the illustration, on top of the 
cupboard. This raiser does away with 
the old method of stirring the yeast 
with a spoon and exposing the mix- 
ture to the air. In- 
stead, the contents 
of the pan are 
stirred by means of 
the revolving han- 
dle on top. A bread 
kneader is also a 
great saver of one’s 
time and strength. 
Ji comes in the form 
of a pail, which fas- 
icus securely on the 
sile of the table 
beuch with a clamp. 
The bread dough in- 
side the pail is 
mixed in three min- 
ules by an arm 
secured to the cover, 
and which is manip- 
ulated by the hand 
on the outside. 

A device which 
serves many pur- 
poses is the meat 
chopper, which has 
discs of different 
sizes to regulate the 
lucat or other food 
which is chopped. 
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Wuew all the wax or dressing has 
been rubbed on your waxed floor, accord- 
ing to the directions, tie squares of old 
brussels carpet, right side down, to the 
feet of any small boy you may have 
in the family—the heavier the boy the 
better—and let him skate over it in long, 
even strokes, first with and then against 
the grain. After an hour of this exer- 
cise, which he will consider great fun, 
you will have a beautifully polished floor. 
Go over exposed parts every day with 
a soft cloth fastened to a long patent 
mop handle, and the result will be a 


permanently handsome surface. I use 


the same mop on my polished steps, dust- 
ing them down every morning and using 
a small paint brush to dislodge the dust 
from the corners. <A. C, 


Ax Enouisn Ixvention is that of self- 
heating canned goods. Upon punching 
holes in one end of a can of soup, for 
instance, violent boiling begins. At the 
end of five minutes the can is inverted, 
and after a short interval opened in the 
usual way, when the hot soup can be 
poured out. The heat is evolved from 
slaking lime, and the invention promises 
wide usefulness. 
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Design for plate and finger 
bowl doily. Nos 28 and 29 


Centerpiece of luncheon set. 


A Luncheon Set 
By M. Alison Muir 


The luncheon set shown in Nos 27, 
28, 29 and 30 consists of a centerpiece, 
twenty inches in diameter, a plate doily 
measuring twelve inches, a finger bowl 
seven inches and a goblet doily of five 
inches. This rich looking set is made 
up on linen in the broderie anglais work, 
now so fashionable. The pure white 
finished pieces launder beautifully, 
hence are desirable tor table usage, and 
when placed on a_ polished table are 
decorative and dainty. 

The solid parts of the embroidery are 
first padded, by running several strands 
of thread across the design before work- 
ing the over and over stitches. The dots 
for the open work are punctured with a 
stiletto, the padding thread run loosely 
around and then worked over and over. 

The set consists of nineteen pieces, a 
centerpiece and six of each size doily, 
all distinctly stamped on good quality 
linen. Three dollars covers the cost of 
the set. Thread for working, a stiletto 
and explicit directions cost fifty cents 
additional. Perforations for set, eighty- 
five cents. 


Morus prefer prunes to clothing. Put 
in some prunes as well as camphor or 
moth balls, when you put away clothing, 


No 27 


Goblet doily. No 30 


fabrics, furs, ete, and the moths will eat 
the prunes in preference to the goods. 
This has been the experience of some of 
my friends as well as myself. I have 
also succeeded in getting rid of many 
insects, rats, ete, in the house, by the 
carbon bisulphide method described in 
G II a year or two ago. Bisulphide of 
carbon is a liquid which comes in a tin 
ean. It is poured down he ants’ nest 
at night and the nest covered with paper 


well weighted down. Before morning 
the fumes will have killed the entire 


Mrs Ellison. 


colony of ants. 


UNLEss one is clever with her needle, 
it saves time and expense to buy at the 
shops pretty lingerie blouses and _ shirt 
waists, and rip out all the machine 
stitching hems, hemming them neatly 
by hand. This takes but a short time 
and takes away the “shoppy” look. The 
same idea is equally useful for children’s 


clothes. Mrs H. C. T. 


A Ciever Girt of my acquaintance has 
made a bewitching lingerie hat by put- 
ting an embroidered (machine embroid- 
ered, too, by the way) centerpiece over a 
nicely shaped wire frame, arranging it 
becomingly about the edge and finishing 
with the prescribed big bow of ribbon 
in front. B. Bou. 
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A Good Cheer Recipe 


By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


Here is a good cheer recipe that has 
been thoroughly tested and is guaranteed 
a sure cure for the “blues,” a “grouch,” 
the “dumps” or any other of those pestif- 
erous flies in the ointment of one’s daily 
tranquillity. 

Take a sheet of nice white paper, a 
well sharpened pencil and an odd quarter 
of an hour. Then write out every griev- 
ance, worry and ailment you ean pos- 
sibly conceive of as pertaining to your 
woebegone self. An imaginary diary 
entry, telling of cook’s delinquencies, 
the children’s naughtiness, Jack’s cold- 
ii ss, mother’s disregard of your freedom 
and pleasure, or any other of your betes 
noirs, will be excellent. Or you may 
write a letter to your confidante, telling 
her of your soul-hunger, your sadly 
misunderstood position in your hus- 
band’s family, the gossip you have heard 
about yourself, or the way you are get- 
ting fat. Again, if you are literary, 
you may write a short story whose hero- 
ine has troubles like yours, or a sketch 
picturing the cruel conditions of your 
life and battle against relentless (7%) fate. 

Do you know what will happen when 
yor are through? A Paris hat to a 
peanut that you will burst out laughing 
as you haven’t done for days. That 
arraignment of your family and friends, 
that catalog of your griefs and vexa- 
tions, that statement of your case before 
the bar of your own common sense, all 
in cold black and white, will clear the 
air like a thunder storm. Your pet 
exasperations will dissolve before your 
eyes, your “vapors” will drift magically 
out of your ken, and you will once more 
be a sane, happy woman. 

We are all familiar with the time- 
honored injunction to check off our 


blessings one by one, like so many” 


credit items, when Blue Monday comes. 
But this setting down of the disagree- 
ables in the opposite column is even 
more efficacious. It shows us weak 
places in our armor of conceit, flaws in 
our aggrieved estimate of men and 
things, and folly in our heavy hearts 
and dulled heads that we never dreamed 
of. Sometimes it reveals a cure for 
some old sore, some worry that we 
thought irremediable, in the most unex- 
pected way. Sometimes the harlequin 
of humor will pop on to the page when 
we least expect it, and proyoke a laugh 
that saves the day. 
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At the very least, the writing tides us 
over some disagreeable moments and 
gives us a new viewpoint—always a cry- 
ing need with women. Needless to say, 
the diary is never kept, the letter never 
posted, the story never allowed many 
hours of life. But they have served the 
best of all purposes if they have lifted 
us out of the slough of despond into that 
calm, unburried, unaffrighted atmos- 
phere so vital to efficient womanhood. 


A Presidential Dream 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


A president, by Morpheus held, right 
strenuously slept, 

While secret service guardians their 
faithful vigil kept. 

Upon his careworn brow appeared grim 
worry’s furrowed trace; 

He muttered o’er and o’er again, “The 
suicide of race!” 

Then came a_vision—dazzling. fair— 
De-lighted he beheld 

Himself as saving those for whom had 
fate already knelled. 

Forth from a vast establishment in 
grave, majestic flight, 

Throughout the land—north, south and 
west and toward the dawning 
light, 

Long-wing-ed birds with longer legs 
upon a mission bent, 

By one who knew the need of them, with 
a God-speed were sent. 

The president looked on, then spoke, as 
one in slumber talks: 

“T make you secretary, sir; department, 
sir, of storks.” 

And then, alas! that it should be, the 
president awoke! 


$ $$ $—Who will send the Editor 
brief descriptions, with or without photo- 
graphs, of their various means of keeping 
cool and comfortable in the house, 
veranda, dooryard, camp or elsewhere, 
during hot weather? Who eats, sleeps, 
cooks, outdoors? Good accounts of sum- 
mer housekeeping will bring the writers 


$. 


Beware of a young woman when she 
is unusually gracious and friendly; she 
is probably in love with another man. 
A man in love can see only one woman; 
a young woman in the same condition 
overflows with affection. Cynic. 
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Maternity Gowns 
By Georgie Boynton Child 


If there is ever a time in a woman’s 
life when she wants to look well dressed 
it is the months preceding the coming 
of the baby. Yet it seems as if the 
whole world conspires to make this a 
difficult and almost impossible task for 
women who are limited in income. The 
ordinary dressmaker usually lacks know]l- 
edge of the few principles involved and 
the practical ideas with which satisfac- 
tory results can be secured from even 
a mediocre seamstress. 

Maternity gowns should above all be 
light and perfectly comfortable, and so 
made that they can be readily adjusted 
to the changing figure. Yigured goods, 
checks or plaids and light colored ma- 
terials make one look larger; preference 
must therefore be given to dark, plain 
goods, preferably black for the street 
gown, or goods with very small figures 
or a tiny stripe. Often a black stripe 
in goods gives a decidedly pretty and 
becoming effect. For summer wear silk 
is by all means the most comfortable, 
especially the light Chinese and Japa- 
nese silks. For winter something warmer 
is necessary, but silk is still to be reeom- 
mended on account of lightness in weight 
and freedom from dust. 

The gown should have long, straight 
lines. A skirt that will fit well up to 
the very time of confinement may 
made from a plain skirt pattern that 
has fitted under normal conditions. Lay 
the breadths on the material so that 
the front and side gores of the skirt are 
six inches longer than the back gores, 
allowing for thé extra length at the 
bottom; for if extended at the top, the 
skirt would be too narrow as the figure 
grew larger. Baste the skirt on a draw- 
string belt, instead of a band, and the 
back breadths will hang just the length 
you decide to have them. This belt will 
be basted around from the back across 
the side breadths and the front, so that 
the skirt hangs evenly all around when 
it is made. In wearing the skirt push 
all the fullness toward the back, making 
the skirt fit nicely in the front. Small 
safety pins fastened through the skirt 
to the waist underneath, one on each 
side of the front breadths and one on 
each side of the back breadths, will keep 
the fullness in the right place. When 
it is found that more length is required 
in the front and the side breadths, the 
band may be set higher on the part of 
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the skirt which at first extends above the 
waist line. 

According to the prevailing style this 
skirt may be made with or without per- 
pendicular tucks on front and side 
breadths, very narrow and close together, 
in order to give the effect of hight. Or 


the bottom of the skirt can be finished. 


with tucks, a rufile or almost any plain 
and simple device that happens to be 
the style. For comfort the skirt should 
not be longer than just to touch. The 
back and front of the waist should be 
so arranged that both can be easily 
enlarged to fit the changing figure; the 
back may broaden several inches at the 
waist line. The gown should at all times 
be very loose and comfortable. 

The most popular form of waist is on 
the general coat order—semifitting in 
the back with loose fronts which can 
be belted in in the earlier stages and 
hang free later on. Sailor collars and 


‘fichus are an extremely becoming finish 


to such coat waists. For summer the 
coat can be made to turn back under 
the collar. This gives a very pretty and 
comfortable low-necked effect. For street 
wear a lace or silk guimpe can be worn 
1o convert the coat into a_ high-necked 
and more formal garment. The belt 
can be worn on the outside in the back 
and fasten on the inside under the loose 
fronts by passing it through two open- 
ings at the side. This makes the back 
look more trim and holds the coat in 
place. : 
Another form of maternity gown that 
is becoming to some people is the empire 
gown. It has the advantage that the 
waist part may remain unchanged 
throughout the changes in figure. The 
skirt, which is fastened to the waist 
just below the bust, should have enough 
turned under at the top to lengthen the 
front and side breadths when the figure 
requires. Empire gowns require wide, 
soft collars or fichus as a finish. 
Enough, but no more, maternity 
clothes should be provided to make it 
possible to look well all the time and 
te go out as much as your strength per- 
mits. The day has passed when it is 
the correct thing to mope at home, and 
now the expectant mother takes her ex- 
ercise as regularly as her meals, lives 
out of doors as much as_ possible, 
and even keeps up a moderate amount 
of social pleasures. It requires more 
clothes in summer to keep fresh and im- 
maculate than it does in winter, and 
for this season the little housewife who 
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must consider both comfort and utility 
should have, besides the silk gown which 
can be worn for street wear and after- 
noons and evenings in the house, at least 
one lawn and dimity gown made up on 
a similar plan, but simple enough to 
be easily laundered. Two of these gowns 
would be found a great comfort, for one 
does not like to adopt the Irish boy’s 
expedient of “going to bed while his 
trousers were being washed.” One or 
two dainty white dressing sacques that 
can be worn on hot afternoons or morn- 
ings with the silk skirt are also very 
convenient. One should have also an 
everyday skirt, if you do your own house- 
work. This can be of cotton wash ma- 
terial or of light cashmere or serge. 
Serge is the most practical. If you have 
to consider practicability rather than 
daintiness, the two white sacques can 
be replaced by darker lawns cr muslins 
that will not soil easily. 

The most serviceable coat is a long 
one on the general style of the crav- 
anette, although it can be mede of any 
material desired, with fullness both back 
and front. This effectively conceals the 
tigure, and can be easily altered after the 
baby comes. 

One also needs a wrapper or house 
gown that is pretty enough to wear in 
the home during the two or three weeks 
preceding confinement and during con- 
valescence. If a light-weight cashmere 
or silk henrietta is chosen, it can serve 
both for summer and winter wear. It 
should have loose, graceful sleeves, and 
he roomy enough to slip over a night- 
ilress. 

Very much the same sort of an outfit 
would be selected for fall or winter wear 
as the one above outlined. Only you 
should remember in selecting the winter 
outfit to have light but warm things— 
flannel or challie for dressing sacques 
instead of lawn or dimity. One can ;et 
along with fewer changes in the winter 
than in the summer. In a cold climate 
you might also need a warmer coat than 
a eravanette, but when this can be made 
warm enough by the use of a chamois 
or woolen protector underneath, it is 
greatly to be preferred on account of 
its lightness and its protection from 
both dust and rain. It is a problem in 
this case of getting as much service as 
possible combined with the most dainti- 
ness and prettiness. If you _ sacrifice 
either, your outfit will not be a success, 
and you will either not be becomingly 
dressed or you will be cleaning up light 


clothes or going around in untidy and 
spotted apparel. Always remember that 
maternity gowns have to stand constant 
and hard wear, and being loose and full, 
catch dust more easily than the ordinary 
attire. 


A Cuckoo Song 
By D. H. R. G. 


(Suggested by the rain crow herself as I watched 
her one August morning on her nest in an old 
garden.] 

The wind blows east, 
The wind blows west, 
The wind blows over 
The cuckoo’s nest: 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Raw wind, wet wind; 
Wind o’ sorrow! 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Rain to-morrow. 
The wind blows east, 
The wind blows west, 
The clouds hang over 
The cuckoo’s nest: 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Chill wind; ill wind, 
Satin feather; 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Watery weather. 


The wind sighs east, 
The wind sighs west, 
The clouds droop over 
The cuckoo’s nest: 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Gray bird; shy bird; 

Bird o’ sorrow— 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 

Tears to-morrow. 


The wind blows east, 
The wind blows west, 
The wind blows over 
The cuckoo’s nest: 
Cuekoo! cuckoo! 
Sky shows! who knows? 
Wind and weather— 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Veer together. 


The sun shines east, 

The sun shines west, 

The sun shines over 

The cuckoo’s nest: 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! 

White hours, bright hours, 
Bring us pleasure! 

You, too, euckoo— 
Hug your treasure! 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume, two 
patterns are required, at 1o cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
Cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. . 


Nos 5455-5262 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 


No 5444—A smart model that will develop charmingly in 
any of the new waistings is here shown made of pale 
gray chiffon taffeta, with trimming of green satin. Box- 
plaits are laid in front and back, and a double row of 
shirring at the shoulders gives the fashionable fullness in 
front cut out.to show a lace chemisette. The design is 
suitable for China silk, taffeta, pongee, voile, madras and 
crepe de chine. The medium size will require 35-8 yards 
of 36-inch material. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. 


Lady’s Costume 

Nos 5434-5427—An 
attractive costume 
here shown developed 
in blue Panama cloth 
has the waist in sur- 
plice style. The trim- 
ming emphasizes the 
broad shoulder and 
slender waist now so 
fashionable. The skirt 
is shaped by nine 
gores, and may be in 
round, short round 
and instep length, the 
plaits being stitched to 
any desired depth. All 
the season’s fabrics 
are suitable to the 
mode, such as voile, 
canvas, taffeta, chiffon, 
broadcloth and linen. 
The medium size will 
require 2 3-4 yards of 
44-inch material for 
the waist and 6 1-2 
yards for skirt. { 
Sizes: 5434, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure; 
5427, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 in- 
ches waist meas- 
ure. 


Nos 5434-5427 


Lady’s Costume 


Nos 5455-5262—Black and white check suiting 
and plain green broadcloth; the waist is in 
surplice effect, with a trimming band of green 
broadcloth, decorated by black silk cord loops 
and buttons, and showing a chemisette of lace. 
The box-plaited skirt has loops of cord and but- 
tons to match the trimming on the waist. 
The medium size will require three yards 
of 44-inch material for the waist and 67-8 yards 
for the skirt. Sizes: 5455, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure; 5262, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inches waist measure. The accompanying illustra- 
tion calls for two separate patterns. The price 
of each is ten cents. 
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PATTERNS 


Girl’s Dress 


No 5449—An exceedingly smart 

little dress that is quite simple 
and becoming, is here shown de- 
veloped in blue chambray, 
trimmed with narrow’ white 
braid and small white pearl 
buttons. Deep plaits over the 
shoulders give breadth to the 
figure and extra fullness that 
droops prettily in front. The 
full gathered skirt is attached 
to the waist, and may be fin- 
ished by a deep hem or by rows 
of the braid as_ illustrated. 
Cashmere, challis, mohair, pique 
and gingham are all adaptable. 
The medium size will require 
three yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
years. 


No 5428 


Girl's Dress 


Lady's Shirt Waist 


No 5428—A modish shirt waist as here 
pictured, developed in blue linen, has three 
box-plaits and groups of small tucks to 
ornament the front, the back being left plain. 
The sleeve is in the latest shaping, quite full 
at the top, and gathered into a straight cuff. 
Mohair, albatross, silk, linen and madras are 
all suitable to the design. The medium size 
will require 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. 


No 5446—An attractive little dress is her: 
shown, developed in red challis. A _ two- 
piece lining supports the front and back, 
which are laid in fine tucks, the front blous- 
ing slightly. An oddly shaped yoke is ar- 
ranged over the shoulders and is fastened to 
the center box-plait by large pearl buttons 
A deep hem finishes the lower edge of the 
full skirt which is gathered and attached to 
the waist. Mohair, cashmere, serge, gingham 
and linen will all prove serviceable for the 
design. The medium size will require 3 1-2 
yards of 36-inch material. Sizes: 8, 9%, 10, 
12 and 14 years. 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 
No 5447—The shirt waist 


shown in 


the illustration is 


distinguished by a yoke and 
deep cuffs cut in tab effect. 


Brown taffeta was used for the 
making with small silk covered 
buttons for trimming. Most of 
the season’s waistings are suita- 
ble, such as linen, pongee, cot- 
ton, voile and madras. The 
medium size will require 2 5-8 
yards of 36-inch material. Sizes: 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. 
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# One Friday morning Emmy Lou sat 
in her room in the summer hotel, her 
feet red and swollen beyond the pos- 
sibility of shoes. She had walked heed- 
lessly intota bed of POISON IVY. = To- 
morrow a very special young man was 
coming. Now the landlady, like the 
rest of the world, loved a lover. ‘Emmy 
Lou,” said she, “if you will do as I tell 
you you can walk down to the station 
on Saturday.” From the kitchen was 
sent a large plate of bread crusts and a 
soup plate of a thin paste of baking 
soda and cqJd water. The crusts were 
soaked in the soda and water and bound 
wet over the irritated parts. Im a quar- 
ter of an hour the poultice was removed 
and the damp feet allowed to dry off for 
fifteen minutes. The crusts were then 
redipped and the process repeated. But 
let me caution you against allowing the 
solution to drop on the floor. It will 
ruin carpet, matting or beards. Emmy 
Lou spent the afternoon doctoring her 
feet, but Saturday she walked out with 
her lover. A. Walton Brown. 


# Keep on eye on the GAS STOVE. I 
heard of an awful gas bill which was 
quickly explained by Bridget. “The 
shtove is foine,” said she; “I haven’t had 
to light it but wance since it came.” J. 


# Direetions were given for cleaning 
eamel’s hair brushes used for applying 
COLLODION. It is better to dispense 
with the eamel’s hair, and use surgical 
cotton, making a fres!, brush every time. 
This is the plan pursued by most 
trained nurses, as mstructed by leading 
surgeons: Take a wisp of cotton, reg- 
ulating the size by that of the brush 
needed, and twist it tightly around the 
hook of a erochet needle, letting the 
cotton projeet half an inch or more be- 
yond the hook, so as to form a little 
mop. This, being absorbent and _ soft, 
holds the medicine fully as well as does 
camel’s hair, and is much less expensive 
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for applying collodion, iodine or earbolic 
lotions. If the mop is to be used for 
the nostrils or the inner ear, twist the 
end as you would to thread a large 
needle. After using the mop, untwist it 
from the hook and destroy it. A ten- 
cent roll of cotton will make an indef- 
inite number of these sanitary throat 
and ear brushes. Mrs H. 


* Most people pour off the water in 
which PIEPLANT is stewed, thus 
losing much wholesome acid. This juice 
I bottle and use through the winter 
instead of lemon juice with the ordinary 
recipe for lemon pies. I also use it 
instead of buttermilk for brown bread. 
S. Q. H. 


# Frequently a shirt waist or wash 
gown will get a soiled SPOT the first 
time that it is worn, and will be sent to 
the laundry at once, when a moment’s 
work with gasoline or with water and 
white soap, treating it precisely like 
wool, would have left it perfectly fresh. 
If the teacher or stenographer—I notice 
they read Goop Housekeepinc—has a 
toy flatiron in her room and a lamp by 
which she can heat it so that she can 
press the white waist after the spot is 
removed, she will save many a dollar. 
A soiled spot from food on a child’s 
dress can be removed in the same way 
and postpone ironing the whole gar- 
ment. N. C. W. 


* Our favorite dessert is a boiled pud- 
ding, made at little cost of time, as 
follows: Take a dry gingerbread or spice 
cake, and break it into small pieces in 
a double boiler. Add one cup of raisins, 
one cup of currants, half a eup of citron 
chopped fine, a tablespoon of butter, half 
a cup of sugar, and two eggs beaten until 
light. Put it on the stove, with a little 
boiling water. Cook it for an hour and 
a half, adding water from time to time, 
as it seems necessary. Serve with hard 
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sauce. Not only spice cake or ginger- 
bread may be used, but any other cake 
which has become dry. If one uses a 
white cake, however, cne should add 
spices to the PUDDING, and if one uses 
a rich fruit cake one need add no raisins 
and citron. It makes no difference if 
the cake has been baked for weeks. E. 8. 


* No water plant is more attractive 
or more successfully grown than the 
NASTURTIUM. Break thrifty slips 
from the stalks in summer, and start 
them in a clear glass vase or pitcher, so 
that you can see the network of white 
roots. Put lumps of charcoal in the 
bottom of the vase, and keep in a warm 
window, adding more water as it evapo- 
rates. Roots will soon form and new 
leaves appear, and the blooming will be 
almost unceasing. A. FE. S. 


*# We no longer cut our boiled eggs, 
used for garnish, by hand, the EGG 
CUTTER does it so much better and 
more quickly. There are two kinds— 
one for cross purposes and the other for 
the lengthwise quarters. Those who 
serve “dressy” dishés often should be 
glad to know about them. L. H. L. 


# In TRAVELING on a “sleeper” it is 
usually a problem what to do with a 
heavy cloth dress or jacket. Lying in 
your berth, it is apt to become wrinkled 
and dusty. My scheme is to turn it 
wrong side out, and pin it securely to 
the curtains of my berth, being careful 
to take a thick fold of the curtain so 
there is no danger of tearing it, and use 
strong safety pins. It is surprising 
how little a gown shows the effect of 
travel thus cared for. F. Van D. 


# An excellent imitation of imported 
GINGER may be made from young 
carrots, and if properly made escapes 
detection. The earrots should be care- 
fully seraped and cut in pieces the size 
of the West Indian preserved ginger. 
Parboil them gently, being careful that 
they do not break. Then drain thor- 
oughly, letting them lie on a sieve all 
night. The next day weigh and with an 
equal weight of sugar put one table- 
spoon of essence of ginger, the yellow 
rind of half a lemon, and one-fourth 
pint of water to each pound of carrots. 
Simmer gently for four hours. Care- 
fully lift out the pieces of carrot with 
a perforated spoon and put into small 
jars, removing the lemon peel. Boil the 
syrup quickly for ten minutes, add a 


wineglass of brandy to a pint, then pour 
over the carrots. When cold seal like 
jelly and store in a dry dark place. 
Mary Foster Snider. 


# Something new for children’s parties 
is a JACK HORNER CAKE with a 
cover illustrating in imitation grass, 
trees, figures and furniture, a Mother 
Goose nursery tale. The “eake” is a 
big milk pan filled with gifts, covered 
with tissue paper and banked with 
paper moss. Children are delighted 
with the “story cover,” which may be 
found at the caterer’s for a reasonabl 
price. There are also covers made en- 
tirely of paper flowers, using such as 
are in blossom at the time of the party, 
so that the entire table may be covered 
with the real blossoms. One of red 
poppies was exceedingly effective and 
could be easily copied by the amateur. 
Linda Larned. 


# Last peach season I spoke an appre- 
ciative word to my maid because, with- 
out any hint from me, the PEACHES 
invariably came to the table guiltless of 
down. I learned that she kept a soft 
bristle hand broom in the china closet 
especially to brush them before she filled 
the fruit dish. She said she “ecouldn’t 
bear to feel the fuzz.” and many there 
be that agree with her. B. P. 


# The following method has _ been 
employed with marked success by a 
professor in one of our prominent agri- 
cultural colleges to arrest the fermenta- 
tion of cider. The process of making 
the CIDER, up to the time when it 
comes from the precs, is that in general 
use. Then it is filtered through asbestos 
or any other materjal that will prevent 
pomace held in suspension from passing 
through, and immediately bottled in 
sterilized bottles with the corks set in 
loosely. The bottles are placed in a 
boiler with cloths or sticks crisscrossed 
laid in‘the bottom as in canning fruit, 
and steamed for fifteen minutes at one 
hundred and sixty degrees water 
reaching half way up to the necks. It 
is only possible to gauge the degree of 
heat with a dairy thermometer, which 
costs about twenty-five cents. If the 
bottles are ranged closely together in 
the steamer, wrap cloths around each. 
After steaming the prescribed time take 
off the lid of steamer and let stand 
twenty-four hours; repeat the process a 
second and a third time. The bottles 
are tightly eorked while still hot, and 
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after cooling in the steamer the corks 
are dipped in hot canning wax. The 
bottles of cider may be steamed like 
puddings in a ,perforated steamer with 
the water in a separate vessel below. 
Cider treated in this manner has been 
found to keep sweet for over two years 
with the flavor unimpaired, as sweet and 
delicious as a first draft. T. C. C. 


# A discarded wire bonnet FRAME ean 
be bent to any desired shape and fitted 
in the mouth of a jardiniere or wide 
vase, forming just the support that 
certain Jeng-stemmed flowers need to 
keep them in graceful yosition. G. 


# A very satisfactory substitute for 
double cream for the morning coffee may 
be had by mixing thoroughly one-half 
pint of thin CREAM and two teaspoons 
of evaporated cream. The result is a rich 
eream which adds greatly to the flavor 
of the coffee and is much cheaper than 
the usual “double cream.” M. N. Potter. 


@ At every English bazar the CAT 
TABLE is always a money-raiser. It 
proved to be the hit of a New England 
fair. Cats and kittens, aristocratic and 
plebeian, came at the ‘first request in 
scores, in hundreds, and they sold—how 
they did sell! There were other wares 
besides cats—baskets and blankets for 
eats, cat collars, cat bells, cat pillows, 
framed cat pictures, cat saucers, pussy 
in plaster, pussy in stuffed ealico, to 


say nothing of ten-cent bunches of’ 


eatnip, which were all sold before the 
first day’of the fair was over. The cash 
drawer held more money than that in- 
variable winner, the doll table. I. G. C. 


# When I make gandwiches I reduce 
labor by heating to a cream any filling 
of meat, cheese or fish which has pre- 
vious'y been finely chopped, seasoned and 
made into a paste with butter and a 
few tablespoons of cream: This mixture 
is spread on each slice before it is cut 
from the loaf. In cold weather I set the 
bowl of SANDWICH. butter in hot 
water, as it must be soft to spread 
nicely. I. G. C. 


# There is a very simple and inexpen- 
sive way to prevent the running and 
fading of the COLORS in summer goods 
and one which will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics.. Before the first wash- 
ing soak the material, or the made-up 
garment, for eight hours or more in 
equal parts of gasoline and co!d water 
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to which has been added one-half cup 
salt. If the material is left soaking 
over night, in the morning it can be 
rinsed and washed in the ordinary way. 
When hung out to dry, it should be 
stretched and hung by the lightest part. 
The first washing and drying of a gar- 
ment is most important. It is well to 
hang a skirt by the waistband, that the 
weight of the skirt may pull it naturally 
into shape and prevent shrinkage. R. 


# T had given up in despair ever being 
able to use the OVEN of my gasoline 
stove, as it would not retain heat 
enough to bake anything thoroughly and 
would not brown at all. <A friend told 


- me to try putting several layers of news- 


papers on top of my oven the next time 
1 wanted to use it. I did so, and have 
never since experienced any difficulty in 
getting anything baked thoroughly and 


nicely browned. Mrs W. A. MeMullin. 


* On our trips to lawn and beach last 
summer, when each of us was likely to 
go armed with a PILLOW, I observed 
one bright girl of the party always earry- 
ing the same pretty pillow by a strap, 
which was simply a broad ribbon fastened 
along one edge ot the piliow. This she 
slipped over her arm, and the matter of 
carrying became simple. P. B. B. 


# One night after serving frappe to 
some guests ] was startled by hearing a 
sharp report like a_ pistol shot. On 
going to the dining room the next morn- 
ing I found the large glass bowl] which 
had held the frappe broken in _ three 
pieces. The dealer said the break was 
eaused by expansion and contraction; 
since glass does expand and contract, 
though china does not. He said, how- 
ever, that one could take the precaution 
of inverting a plate on the bottom of 
a glass bowl and placing the ice on that. 
CUT GLASS is so sensitive to changes 
of temperature that he often had it erack 
on the shelves of the store, with no ap- 
parent cause. <A, D. R. 


# My salary is seven hundred and fifty 
dollars per year. I live in a tiny flat 
of four rooms and bath, and often enter- 
tain a few friends at tea or lunch. 1 
dress well; I believe this to be a duty 
to ourselves and friends, and one who 
makes a good appearance is much more 
successful than one who does not. Seven 
years ago I had nothing; to-day I own 
a small house which brings me an income 
of twelve dollars per month, two goo. 
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lots in a nearby village which I hope to 
dispose of and make such improvements 
in my house with the proceeds that it 
will rent for twenty-five dollars per 
month or more. I believe that the peo- 
ple who do things, who work and plan 
for themselves and others, are the ones 
who remain healthy, happy and young. 
1 hope that others will write of their 
success or failure in SAVING from 


modest salaries. Kate. 


#T had an old-fashioned wrought iron 
lamp which stood about two feet high. 
By taking out the bow], which was easily 
removed, and replacing it with a small 
jardiniere containing a fern, I have a 
pretty FERN STAND and a change 
from the eternal tabouret. M. F. W. 


# A square of red or green BURLAP 
worked with a cross-stitch pattern in 
natural rafia makes a very pretty table 
cover for porch or bungalow living room. 
Natural colored burlap may be worked 
with dyed raffia. Porch and hammock 
pillows are made of these same materials 
at almost no expense. Finish the table 
covers with a fringe of raftia made by 
cutting equal lengths, drawing them into 
the edge with a crochet hook, and knot- 
ting once or several times. H. C. W. 


# For the open air treatment of tuber- 
culosis there has been devised a window 
tent. In the 
New York 
and Phila- 
delphia M ed- 
ical Jour- 
nal it is de- 
seribed as 
consisting of 
a frame to 
fit the lower 
half of the 
window; to 
this is at- 
tached in- 
side the win- 
dow an awning of waterproof duck 
stretched in a quarter-circle. The bed 
is placed parallel with the window, so 


that the imvalid’s head and shoulders. 


are within the awning, entrance being 
made through a flap in the side of the 
tent. The lower edges of the duck at 
the head and side of the bed are long 
enough to tuck under the mattress, and 
thus air from the room is thoroughly 
excluded. The frame of the tent does 
not quite fill the lower half of the win- 
dow; for the escape of warm air from 
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the room there is left a space of three 
inches, which can be reduced at will. 
For protection from storms the roof of 
the tent projects slightly beyond the 
window, and a roller blind is placed in- 
side the window. 


*# In the pruning season, when our 
grapes were in the green stage, yet suf- 
ficiently large and juicy, the gardener 
used to hand over to me basketfuls of 
what he regarded mere cumberers of the 
vine branches, These I made into jelly 
with a quantity of apples, the green sour 
kind being the best for the purpose. 
The result was an exquisite, firm JELLY 
of a clear wine color, beautifully trans- 
parent, and of incomparable flavor. This 
was highly appreciated, especially by 
invalid friends, to whom the demulcent 
and healthy properties of the combined 
fruit proved particularly refreshing. 
Edina. 


@ I was wearing a new summer silk, a 
pinhead check in blue and white, at 
a luncheon, when a careless waitress 
dropped a butter ball squarely in my lap. 
The weather was hot, the butter not iced, 
and the consequence was a_ spot of 
GREASE larger than a dollar. After 
the luncheon was over my hostess asked 
me to come into the kitchen, where she 
heated, or rather slight!y warmed, some 
flour, then placing her hand under the 
spot on the wrong side, she rubbed the 
right well with the flour, brushed it off, 
and repeated the process, when the spot 
entirely disappeared. This is as effective 
for a grease spot of long standing as for 
a recent one. A. 


# To exterminate the dandelion, I 
learned not to try to dig it up, for it is 
impossible to extract all the root, and 
from what remains twice as many more 
plants will spring. Instead, I pour gas- 
oline all around and into the center of 
the plant. In a few days the DAN DE- 
LION will shrivel up and be dead. H.K. 


# The life of many a valuable dog might 
be saved if it were more generally known 
that undiluted spirits of camphor is an 
antidote for STRYCHNINE. Give him 
two or three tablespoons and if he does 
not seem better right away give him 
another dose. Keep him from water. | 
have known it to cure when the jaws of 
the animal had to be pried open with a 
bar as he lay stiff in a convulsion, seem- 
ingly in the last stage of the malady. 
The first symptom of strychnine in a 
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dog is a shrinking as if in pain when 
patted between the shoulder 
Then he becomes restless, carries his tail 
between his legs and walks stiffly as if 
he had no joints. Finally he falls into 
one convulsion after another until he 


dies. C. C. E. 


# A unique GARDEN LUNCHEON 
table was arranged as follows: The 
cover to the table was of soft green with 
ferns laid upon its surface. The odd 
cerrterpiece was a green watering pot 
filled with flowers, and from the holes 
in the spout trailing vines reached to 
the table. The little rakes which were 
the souvenirs were the invention of the 
hostess—small wooden handles with a 
crosspiece, the under side of which was 
padded like a long thin cushion, covered 
with green silk. In these rakes six three- 
inch “flower pins” rested. These were 
novelty pins with jeweled heads, not real 
of course, but just the thing to pin the 
flower to a pretty bodice. Small flower- 
pots held the bonbons and all of the 
“goodies” were decorated with flowers. 
Marjorie March. 


# Both heliotrope and poppies always 
FADED so quickly that it was a disap- 
pointment rather than a pleasure to pick 
them for the vases. Now, as soon as I 
pick the heliotrope I strip off all the 
leaves and mix in greenery to take away 
the bare look. If treated thus heliotrope 
will keep fresh and fragrant for three 
days. As for the poppies, I singe the 
ends of the stems at once with a match 
or candle and they will then last twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. Laura H. 


# IT am making a little booklet for the 
amusement of the first BRIDE among 
my acquaintances. I take the two leaves 
of the Bride’s Primer which appear each 
month. I open the magazine as flat as 
possible and with a sharp knife cut the 
leaves, leaving as much of the margin 
as possible. Cut the margin all around 
to correspond to the inside margin. 
Paste neatly upon uniform sheets of the 
lightest weight Scotch gray paper, 
which can be bought for a trifle. When 
the Primer is completed I shall bind 
with a cover of the same gray paper, 
inserting the leaves and tying all with 
ribbon or leather. On the back of 
each page, which will be blank, I shall 
paste humorous clippings, couplets and 
rhymes bearing upon the subject of the 
picture. When complete I will send to 
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blades. ° 


my first bride friend and I am sure she 


will receive much pleasure and instruc- 
tion. Of course this rather spoils one’s 
beloved magazine, but every good thing 
is backed by some sacrifice. Kate 
Clark Carter. 

&= The Bride’s Primer is to be pub- 
lished in book form toward the close of 
the year. Editor. 


# It impressed me as a new way to eat 
PEACHES when my neighbor at table 
cut hers in two and ate each half neatly 
with a spoon. The skin is tough enough 
to hold together and it is by far the 
daintiest method I have yet seen or 
tried. L. W. 


# A neighbor of mine makes a lot of 
money by taking cats to board. Az this 
writing she has ten cats. She receives 
seventy-five cents a week for each cat, 
and her only expense is for meat and 
milk. When she began keeping CAT 
BOARDERS she had a run of wire net- 
ting built out from a kitchen window 
at a cost of two or three dollars, in order 
that the felines can air and exercise 
without getting lost, strayed, or stolen. 
This is getting to be quite an industry, 
and to those fond of cats is an easy 
method of earning money. The eats can 
be gotten at the animal rescue leagues. 
People owning pet cats and desiring to 
board them for any length of time apply 
at the Ieagues, and those people wishing 
to take cats leave their addresses there. 
The neighbor I speak of is eighty years 
old, and there are not many branches 
of work which she could do. She is 
making a profit of five to eight dollars 
a week, according to the number of cats 
on hand. She has never had any serious 
trouble with her boarders. She accepts 
no male boarders. M. E. G. 


* Being my own cook and housemaid 
I had to choose between a simple and 
hasty dinner on Sunday and spending 
that morning in the kitchen. Perhaps 
some housekeeper similarly situated may 
wish to try my plan for evading both 
horns of this dilemma. For a Sunday 
DINNER that cooks itself I fry ~ large 
onion in butter and put it in my eas- 
serole. On this lay two pounds of lamb, 
from the shank or neck, cut in pieces. 
Season with salt and pepper and add a 
carrot, a parsnip and a turnip all diced, 
fill the casserole with boiling water, 
cover and set in slow oven at 10 o’clock. 
Then I go serenely to church. On my 
return I increase the oven heat, put in 
potatoes to bake, make a brown gravy 
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with the liquid from the casserole and 
return ali to the oven for a few minutes 
before serving dinner at 1 o’clock. Add 
to this dinner a lettuce salad and a 
dessert made on Saturday and you will 
tind this simple meal delicious. M. 


#@ I live in Texas, and I find it necessary 
to keep all my pantry supplies in giass or 
tin. I use my husband’s old TOBACCO 
JARS, which are made of amber-colored 
glass, with screw tops, and hold about 
three pints. Well washed and neatly 
Jabeled, they are a decoration to my 
shelves. Into them go not only the con- 
tents of the grocer’s paper bags, but also 
all breakfast foods, cooked and uncooked, 
which keep their freshness far longer 
than when left in paper boxes, seeded 
raisins and cleaned currants, as well as 
evaporated fruits. My pantry looks so 
fine that the jar-collecting has become a 
sort of passion with me; and I confess 
that once, in a moment of selfishness, 1 
offered my husband an old tin tea 
canister to hold the contents of his new 
jap of tobacco, so that I might have the 
jar at once for ground coffee. F. 


#@ When setting lace insertion into lawn 
dresses, I stitch the INSERTION on 
the goods first, then cut the material 
away, about one-fourth inch from stitch- 
ing, put it flat into the foot hemmer of 
my machine and hem. This insures 
neat, firm work which wil! stand many 
washings. The insertion ean be put on 
in all sorts of fancy patterns without 
danger of its pulling out. Miss E. M. B. 


# Do not miss making a clover piliow 
this year. Gather the heads of sweet 
scented ‘clover, spread them on papers 
where they 
will dry 
quickly — but 
not in_ the 
sun. Fill a 
muslin pillow 
slip with the 
dried clover, 
adding a 
sprinkle of 
clover sachet 
powder, put 
on a dainty 
cover, and you will have a fragrant 
souvenir of “the good old summer 
time.” A trio of clover pillows which 
are the pride of their designer have 
covers of heavy green linen cut in the 
shape of four-leaf clovers. The leaves 
are sewed smoothly over the pillows, 
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which have puffings of clover pink linen 
around the sides. Two of the pillows 
are round, the other is square. White 
lawn with a deep hemstitched edge, laced 
over a green slip with narrow pink 
ribbon, makes a charming cover for a 
clover pillow, with a handful of pink 
clover blossoms and leaves falling across 
from one corner, painted very sketchily 
in a soft blurred effect like flowered 
muslin. If indelible inks are used, this 
cover may be laundered. E. M 


¢ The writer was delighted to find that 
a half pint of skimmed milk would 
successfully stop the leakage from a 
porous bicycle TIRE. First the inside 
part of the valve on the tire was removed 
end the milk was forced in through the 
bicycle pump. After the part taken out 
was replaced the wheel was given a few 
revolutions that the mi-k might pene- 
trate and fill all the infinitesimal holes. 
Lastly the wheel was put away for a 
few hours, porous side down. In this 
wey the milk, turning to clabber, stopped 
the leakage and the tire was easily 
pumped full of air. Moreover it was 
found afterward, when the tire was 
punctured, that there was no trouble in 
plugging it. L. H. 


# I was a guest one day at a house 
where there ruled the smallest BABY I 
had ever seen. When it was born it 
scarcely tipped the scales at two pounds. 
The mother was exhibiting its tiny 
clothes, the beautiful little wardrobe 
ready for it had been set aside and an- 
other set made from dolls’ patterns. Then 
she to!d me what was to be done with 
the first clothes. The morsels of flannel 
garments, the scrap of a frock and cap, 
and inch-long bootees were to be tucked 
away in an envelope with baby’s first 
picture, and it was to be given to the 
wife of the young man on his wedding 
dey. LG. C. 


“If you wish to serve en odd fruit 
course at a luncheon party end have an 
apple tree in your yard, here is the way 
to do it. Paste the Jast INITIAL of 
each guest’s name, whom you intend ,to 
invite, on a firm, perfect green apple 
upon the tree before the apples begin 
to redden. It is well to have several of 
each letter else the wind may spoil your 
plan. Where the paper is pasted the 
apple will remain green, and the result 
is the green initial on the apple’s rosy 
cheek. These apples served in wreaths 
of nasturtium blossoms are a pretty nov- 
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elty. At a children’s party they would 
be a great success. Marjorie March. 

& Waterproof glue or cement should 
be used for this purpose; surgeon’s ad- 
hesive plaster or tire tape could be tried. 
Photographic films have been attached to 
apples in a similar fashion and the re- 
sulting printed apples were delightful 
novelties. Editor. 


# He was only a tramp for whom I was 
preparing a breakfast, but he gave me 
a point abcut cooking bacon which made 
me his debior for life. Slice the BACON 
very thin and shave off the rind; lay the 
slices in a pan, covering them with 
cracked ice; after fifteen minutes lift out 
and broil on one side; lay back on the 
ice until chilled and broil on the other. 
This change in temperature produces a 
peculiarly tender texture. Break some 
of these slices small with a knife, mix 
with a soft-boiled egg and serve on toast. 


aie /e 


# We had several watermelons last 
summer which were found lacking flavor 
and were therefore not eaten. After I 
had made all the sweet pickle and citron 
preserves we needed from the white 
rinds, I experimented with the red part, 
and here is the recipe for a most 
delicious preserve which resulted: Dice 
the red portion of the melon, removing 
all seeds and every bit of the white part; 
weigh and use half as much sugar as 
you have melon, adding to every six 
pounds of melon the juice and grated 
yellow rinds of two lemons. Put all 
together in a large granite kettle and 
boil slowly, stirring often until it is 
quite thick; at first you will think it is 
all going to water, but very soon you 
will notice it thicken nicely; when it 
has become as thick as you like it, seal 
hot in glass pint jars. It seems almost 
like a fairy tale to make preserves of 
the red part of a WATERMELON, but 
whoever of the readers of our dear old 
Goop TIousEKEEPING ever* tries it once, 
will make it every summer thereafter. 
It is most delicious and of beautiful 
ruby red color. Mrs M. S. D. 


# Silversmiths do not indorse all the 
methods housekeepers advocate for keep- 
ing silver from tarnishing. SILVER 
tarnish is not oxidized silver, but always 
a sulphur compound of silver, even the 
so-called oxidized. Therefore keep your 
silver away from anything containing 
sulphur. White tissue paper is objection- 
able when it has been bleached with sul- 
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phur, as is the case with cheap grades, 
but the tissue paper used by the trade 
has been grass-bleached. Dealers never 
or rarely use blue paper, so often recom- 
mended, as there is no particular virtue 
in the color as such, and the risk of using 
it is somewhat greater without knowing 
what coloring matter was used than in 
using the grass-bleached white paper. 
The efficacy of camphor in storing silver 
is a matter of uncertainty. It seems 
that conclusive tests have not been made, 


D. W 
# Never allow LEMONS to dry up, if 


you happen to have more than you need 
for immediate use. In the country, where 
articles must be purchased in quantities, 
this is apt to be the case with lemons 
or oranges. Squeeze the juice out into 
cups or glasses and put away in the 
refrigerator or cool cellar, and when you 
want it, it is ready quickly. I always 
keep this liquid on hand in warm 
weather and a cool glass of lemonade is 
made instantly by putting a little of the 
juice into cold water, and there is no 
trouble or mussing. Mrs R. ; 


# Jn the upholstery department of one 
of the largest shops, all curtains of net 
or other sheer material are made up with 
what are called “double hems.” That 
is, the material is folded over as for an 
ordinary hem, and then folded over 
again, to the same depth. The salesman 
explained that this double hem prevents 
the CURTAIN from being pulled out 
of shape when it is laundered, or from 
being stretched askew, as curtains of 
any thin material are apt to be. R. 


* A puppy pen has proved a great 
comfort to me in the rearing of our fox 
terrier. This 
pen consists 
of a light gal- 
vanized iron 
tray with a 
rim_ turned 
up all around 
two or two 
and one-halt 


— . inches, and a 
light frame 

made of two- 

inch laths, 


either rough 
or smooth, 
nailed to a corner cleat, as shown in the 
elevation and section. The frame should 
be a trifle larger than the outside rim 
of the tray, so as to slip over it easily. 
With a. little box half full of excelsior 
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for the puppy to sleep in, the outfit is 
complete. It can be moved to any part 
of the house, inside or out. The pen 
can be lifted off and the tray washed 
out with the hose and dried in the sun. 
At times we put the puppy on the grass 
without the tray, but the pen keeps him 
from getting away. M. T. B. 


# A clear glass bow] such as is used for 
goldfish, filled with carbonated water, 
will, if nasturtiums and leaves are placed 
in it, soon become a mass of frost-like 
moisture. The escaping gas in the water 
creeps over each leaf and flower, making 
the whole seem covered with dew. Fora 
luncheon on a hot day it is the most 
refreshing bit of COOLNESS imagin- 
able for an expensive luxury. H. L. I. 


# A June bride was the recipient of a 
very desirab’e coverlid. To facilitate 
renovation the baby ribbon bows with 
which it was tied could all be opened, 
allowing the covering, which happened 
to be of challie, to slip from the lining. 
The latter was of the new WOOL 
WADDING, which bears any amount of 
careful washing without matting down 
an is exceedingly light and fluffy, be- 
sides keeving one warmer than more 
weighty cotten. F. Barnard. 


# Entering my laundry I saw my laun- 
dress bend over and then pass rapidly 
into the adjoining kitchen, evidently in 
distress. I noticed a partly eaten peach 
and realized that she must be CHOK- 
ING. She sat with her head thrown 
back, mouth wide open, but making no 
sound. A fearful sight! Fortunately a 
dish of eggs stood on a table close at 
hand, and my mother’s remedy came to 
my mind, “the unbeaten white of an egg 
for choking.” Breaking the shell, 1 
dropped the egg directly into the wom- 
an’s mouth. Relief was instantaneous, 
the peach stone slipping down with the 
egg. There were no bad effects save of 
course a little irritation of the throat, 
which was to be expected. M. J. C. T. 


# The hardest part of the week’s wash- 
ing, to me, is emptying the tubs and 
machine, which I had to do by earrying 
out the WATER in buckets about thirty 
feet from the house; it taxed my strength 
considerably. I do not carry water now. 
I simply attach the hose to the hydrant, 
and put the other end of it into the 
tub of dirty water, turning on the water 
and letting it run long enough to fill 
the hose with water to expel the air 
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from it. Then I detach the-hose from 
the hydrant, keeping the other end in 
the tub, and let the water run off on the 
ground. If one is careful to keep the 
end of the hose that is in the tub com- 
pletely submerged, it will drain out all 
of the water, thus saving many steps 
and the strain of carrying water. If 
one has not a hydrant, the hose might 
be attached to a force pump. Almena. 


# The back of the PIAZZA ROCKER 
is an instrument of torture when con- 
structed of three wooden bars, yet trans- 
formable into a joy forever, by a band of 
bright awning cloth or art ticking. Tack 
an end of the goods to one of the posts. 
Pull it round very tightly to the other 
post and tack. Repeat round the front. 
A space being Ieft between the goods and 
the bars, the back is soft, cool and 
elastic. A strip of goods twelve inches 
wide and one and three-quarter yar.s 
long, combined with the muscle of a 
“mere man,” effects this cure for sore 
shoulders and stained dress backs. F.C.F. 


# There would be fewer annoyances for 
letter writers and much less work for 
the dead letter office if drop LETTERS 
were not directed to “City” or “Town,” 
but instead had the name of the place 
written in full upon them. By any 
one of many chances the letters directed 
to “Town” may be sent to the postal 
car, where the postal clerk, ignorant of 
which town they came from, ean do 
nothing else than to send them to the 
dead letter office. Even when they are 
dropped in the postoffice they may yet 
go astray, for the clerks there in making 
the first division of letters read nothing 
but the last line on the envelope; and 
I have known many times “Town” to be 
read “Tenn” or some other abbreviation, 
and be sent to the postal ear. Once 
away from home such a letter is hope- 
lessly astray. Postmaster. 


@ The approaching first of August 
prompts the greenhouse man to pot the 
FREESIAS in order to have some of 
the blossoms ready for the Christmas 
trade, and the amateur would do well to 
imitate him. Freesias are inexpensive, 
very little care, and when started early 
they come imto blossom when other 
flowers are scarce. The best of bu!bs 
should be bought and planted close to- 
gether about an jnch deep in good sandy 
loam; they should then be well watered 
and set away in some light, shady place, 
a they start into growth at once, and 
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do not need to be set away in the dark. 
Before early frost the green, corn-like 
blades will be well up, and the plants 
should then be taken into the full sun- 
light in order to perfect their buds and 
secure an abundance of the fragrant 
white blossoms. These plants need to 
be kept in a rather cool room; then the 
blossoms are produced freely and remain 
in bloom for a long time. Frances B. 


# The little metal tongs which come in 
eandy boxes are utilized in our house for 
PHOTOGRAPH HOLDERS, simply by 
bending over the round ends to clasp the 
photograph at the lower corners; the top 
of the tongs forming the stand. M. H. C. 


¢ Few people know how a dog acts at 
the minute RABIES seizes him. Mrs 
B. stepped into her yard and there saw 
a neighbor’s dog choking, as she thought, 
from a bone in his throat. She wished 
to relieve it, and was about to help in 
removing the imaginary bone, when the 
mad dog bit her and darted away on a 
wild rampage through town. The chok- 
ing sensation in the dog was not due to 
a bone, but was the first outward sign 
of rabies. Therefore, do not assist a dog 
when in such a choking condition, and 
especially if the hands are not well pro- 
tected with very heavy gloves. P. C. H. 


#T1é have discovered that if a SILK 
PETTICOAT be hung upside down in 
the closet, from hangers sewed inside the 
bottom ruffle, it will retain its freshness 
very much longer, the ruffle will stand 
out and the skirt will wear better. K. 


# On returning from a trip to Japan, 
T brought with me six little birds—two 
Java sparrows, two rice birds and two 
tiny Japanese finches. It was highly 
interesting to watch their bathing, eat- 
ing, friendships and squabbles. Buddie, 
for so I had named my favorite, was the 
happiest, busiest BIRD of them all; 
singing all day a queer little song, which 
sounded, as a friend said, like a rusty 
pulley. When one morning I found 
him, huddled in the corner of his cage, 
every feather expressive of pain, I was 
heartsick. I mixed red pepper with his 
seed and chopped up egg and cracker, 
but he barely pecked at what I had pre- 
pared and grew no better. In a few 
days he began to molt, and although I 
rubbed him with camphorated oil he lost 
feathers, until but one*remained in his 
previously beautiful tail and only a few 
scattered plumes on his back and wings. 
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“He has, no doubt, taken cold and will 
die,” said the-man at the bird store. 
“He needs a tonic,” said a friend; “put 
some rusty tacks in his drinking water 
and see if he doesn’t improve.” I fol- 
lowed the advice and three days later 
was rewarded by hearing a faint song 
from little Buddie, the first in weeks. 
Soon he was as lively as ever, and before 
very long he had a fine new coat of 
feathers. Now I give all my birds an 
occasional diet of tacks and find it works 
well. Marcia Patrick. 


# IT had trouble the other day in trying 
to arrange some gathers around the 
middle of a puffed SLEEVE, as I had 
no way of keeping the tight lining in 
place while pinning the gathers. Pick- 
ing up my last copy of Goon Hovusr- 
KEEPING, I rolled it and slipped it into 
the sleeve. It unrolled, of course and 
filled the sleeve, holding it firmly in 
place, so that I could arrange the gathers 
beautifully. Mrs A. F. L. 


# An improvement on A. B.’s method 
of drying SEED CORN given in “Dis- 
coveries” is to leave three or four husks 
on each ear, turn them back over the 
stem, then tie the husks of two ears 
firmly together: proceeding thus, till all 
are in pairs. In this way they can be 
hung over a rope or pole much more 
conveniently than by fastening on with 
strings. L. E. G. 


# I had our kitchen sink fitted with a 
combination hot and cold water faucet 
(similar to those on bath tubs) with bath 
spray attachment. I always have the 
cooking pans soaking in the sink, and 
when ready to wash dishes sprinkle a 
little washing powder over them, turn 
on the hot water, and wash them right 
under the faucet with one of those little 
tough brown fiber whisk brooms. These 
brooms last a long time and should be 
occasionally boiled with soda to keep 
sweet. Then the china is piled in the 
sink, the rubber hose of the bath spray 
attached to the faucet, and the hot water 
turned onto the china, which is left to 
soak while the pans are being dried. If 
the sink is piled very full of dishes part 
of them should now be lifted out. Then 
turn the spray on those in the sink, 
piling them from one side to the other 
till all are clean; wipe these while they 
are hot, and then proceed with the re- 
mainder. If a piece is very sticky it 
may need the assistance of the brush, 
but this is unusual. This method of 
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DISHWASHING is more cleanly than 
is the old, it saves time and preserves 
the hands. But there must be plenty 
of hot water. This may be had at no 
great expense in any town where there 
are public waterworks. <A sixty-gallon 
hot water boiler im the cellar, with a 
small coal heater to run it in summer, 
and a coil in the furnace for winter, is 
quite within the reach of the owner of 
the average small house. M. R. W. 


# The fragile POPPY lasts some little 
time if the vasé which is to hold the 
blossoms is carried into the garden, and 
the poppies are placed in it immediately 
upon picking. A. L. J. 


# A very good treatment to keep the new 
look on shoes was discovered by a trim 
‘young German jady, whose neat footwear 
was the wonder of her friends. When 
asked what polish she used, she said: 
“T never use any until I absolutely have 
to—that is, on the upper part of my 
SHOES. If the edges of the soles need 
blacking, that can be applied carefully 
so as not to touch the kid or calf uppers. 
I give my shoes a milk bath about once 
a week. First wipe off the dust, then 
wash the shoes with a cloth wet in milk, 
putting it on rather generously wet. 
When the milk dries, polish with a dry 
flannel cloth.” We have done this ever 
since, and find that our shoes do not 
crack, but keep new and soft looking. 
A, K. 


# For everyday underwear when a 
beading is used I run in a narrow fine 
linen TAPE instead of a ribbon, as in 
the constant laundering it neither turns 
yellow nor goes to pieces, as ribbons 
persist in doing. Anywkere a_ black 
drawstring is needed I find a shoestring 
excellent because of its wearing qualities 
and the fact that its tape need'e is 
always ready. Augusta. 


# In making SHIRT WAIST SUITS 
for morning wear, sew the skirt band to 
the shirt waist all around, except the 
space from the middle of the front 
breadth to the left side of the same. 
Make the placket there, between the 
front breadth and the first side gore to 
the left. Fasten the belt of the skirt 
with a hook and eye. If the material 
should shrink in washing, the dress skirt, 
which is on a band, can easily be rippe:| 
from the waist and set down lower, as 
the extra length of the shirt waist is 
left below the skirt band. One ean put 


on a gown like this in a minute, and 
with a fresh stock is ready to begin 
the day in a trim and tidy manner, and 
ean stay trim also. T. E. S. 


# A wise old doctor once told us that 
if anyone suffering from an attack of 
INDIGESTION from eating strawber- 
ries, tomatoes or oysters, would eat a 
piece of cheese the trouble would be 
relieved without resorting to drugs. 
Having tried it, and seen several cases 
helped by this simple means, we pass on 
the information. Ev. 


# We tried:the “Discovery” for dampen- 
ing the TYPEWRITER RIBBON to 
prolong its usefulness, and later, the one 
advising moistening with glycerine. 
Neither proved as satisfactory as our 
own plan. We put a very little sewing 
machine oil in a small saucer, dip an 
old toothbrush in it so that only the 
edges of the bristles are wet, and brush 
the ribbon lightly with this from end to 
end, moistening the brush very slightly 
from time to time. We do not remove 
the ribbon from the spools nor the spools 
from the machine, but turn them with 
the rod until the task is done. M. 


# In our summer cottage we were often 
much annoyed by the kitchen NOISES, 
especially the wa king about of the maid 
in the early morning. I purchased a 
pair of fifty-cent tennis shoes with rub- 
ber soles; these she iound very easy, and 
we found them very quiet. Since that 


experience I have had my maids wear _ 


rubber heels in the house, and find it 
saves nerves and hardwood floors. Mrs T. 


#1It is difficult for those who travel 
much to know what is the best way to 
fold the stylish plaited SKIRT. It 
takes a very short time to pin each plait 
at the bottom, and then, if folded care- 
fully, folding the skirt by the hem, 
one would scarcely know it had been 
packed. O. I. 


# When I wish to iron a garment in 
short time I SPRINKLE it with hot 
water, and in fifteen minutes it is ready 
to iron. F. W. R. 


# In making a peach COBBLER try 
putting in the center a cup the depth of 
the dish in which it is baked. The cup 
will hold up the crust, and when the pie 
is served you will find it full of a nice 
syrup to pour over the top. When the 
cup is not used the juice of course will 
dry out. Miss E. B. 
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BY CARGLINE FRENCH BENTON 
AUTWOR oF 
UTTLE COON Boer Fok A 


VIlII—Care of the Bathroom 
and Various Appointments 


HEN the Saturday morning came 
on which, Margaret found, she 
must learn how to take care of 

the bathroom, wash oilcloths, and clean 
brasses and grates, she groaned out loud. 
So far her lessons had been fun, but 
this one seemed like work, and hard 
work, too. However, she put on her long- 
sleeved brown gingham apron and got 
out of the little corner closet in the 
bathroom the flannel cloth, the cotton 
cloth, the sand soap, the brass polish, a 
queer little brush of twigs with a long 
handle, and the bottle of disinfectant, 
and waited for her Other Aunt to 
begin. 

“The bath tub, luckily for us,” said 
her aunt, “is of white enamel, and so 
it is easy to keep clean. But see, all 
around it there is a streak where the 
top of the water came after somebody's 
bath this morning. Now of course every 
single person who takes a bath really 
ought to wipe out the tub afterward, but 
men don’t take the trouble, and women 
sometimes forget; little girls never do, 
of course! So the tub must be cleaned 
every morning.” 

Every single morning?’ Margaret 
grumbled. “It seems to me that is a 
good many times. It must hurt the 
enamel to rub it so much.” 

“Not at all,” said her aunt. “It is good 
for it. Now get the nice white cloth 
and the cake of soap—not the sand soap, 
for that would seratch—and roll up your 
sleeves. Kneel down by the tub, put 
in the stopper and draw a little warm 
water; wring out your cloth in it, rub 
it well on the soap and serub off the 
greasy mark first, then all the tub. After 
you are done let off the water, rinse out 
the cloth and wash it well again and 
then wipe the tub dry. Sometimes, per- 
haps twice a week, put a little ammonia 
in your water, so that the tub will be 
quite surely clean. If ever you should 
have a really dirty tub to clean, remem- 
ber that rubbing it with a flannel cloth 
dipped in gasoline will clean it; but tubs 
which are washed out daily never need 
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gasoline. Now if you are done we will 
do the washstand next.” 

They took off the soap dish, the tooth- 
brush mugs and bottles of tooth powder, 
before they began, because, as Margaret’s 
aunt explained, one must never wipe 
around things, but . underneath them; 
then the marble slab and the washbowl 
were well scrubbed with sand soap. 
washed off and dried and the soap dish 
and mugs washed out and replaced. After 
this they cleaned the closet by pulling 
the handle and letting the water pow 
in while they used the long-handled 
broom of twigs in every crack and corner. 
Margaret was told that when she used 
the ammonia in the tub she must put 
some in the closet, and. once a week a 
little disinfectant must be poured down 
to keep the pipe perfectly clean. Then 
the woodwork was wiped off with a spe- 
cial cloth kept for that purpose, and next 
they turned to the polishing of the fau- 
cets and pipes. 

This was rather hard, but as both her 
aunt and Margaret worked at it together, 
it did not take very long. They put 
some polishing paste on a flannel ¢éloth 
and rubbed and rubbed till the metal 
shone, and then they wiped it off with 
another cloth, a dry one. 

“If one would only rub every single 
day,” said her aunt, “it would never be 
hard work; it is only when the nickel 
gets dull that it is hard to clean it. I 
should say that this nickel had been just 
a little bit neglected lately, but now it 
is bright again. It is so nice that we 
have a porcelain tub, for if it were lined 
with zine it would have to be polished 
too! If ever you live in a house with 
a -metal tub, Margaret, paint it with 
white enamel paint, for it looks so much 
cleaner than even the shiniest metal.” 

“Do the brass andirons in the hall 
have to be polished too?” Margaret. in- 
quired anxiously, 

“Indeed they do. All metal has to 
be rubbed, unless it happens to be covered 
with a sort of varnish which keeps the 
air from it. Then it is wiped off just 
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as you would wipe paint, but almost 
always it must be rubbed. Now for the 
oileloth on the floor.” 

They set the hamper and a chair out 
into the hall, and Margaret went to the 
kitchen and got a basin of milk with 
a little warm water in it. Then out of 
the corner closet she got a round piece 
of wicker, called a Japanese seat, and put 
it on the floor to kneel on, partly so that 
she should not soil her dress, but also 
because her aunt explained that there 
was something very painful, like rheu- 
matism, called “housemaid’s knee,” which 
you could get by kneeling and working 
on a hard floor. When she was all ready 
her aunt wrung out the cloth in the milk 
and water and told her to begin to wipe 
at one edge and go straight across the 
floor, wiping every part well, but espe- 
cially the places under the tub and wash- 
stand, and the corners, because those 
were most likely to need it. 

“The milk will freshen the oilcloth 
and make it shine,” she said. “Always 
try and have a little to use when you 
wipe an oilcloth, for water alone is not 
good for it.” Then she folded the towels 
neatly and hung them evenly on the 
rack, and told Margaret to dust the 
window sill and baseboard and closet 
and put away all the things they had 
been using. 

“Now we are done here,” she said, 
“but the lesson isn’t over yet, for while 
we are in the scrubbing business we will 
clean the vestibule. Just get the old 
broom, a pail of water and a scrubbing 
brush from the kitchen, also sand soap 
and the dust cloth, and we will do it in 
two minutes.” 

Margaret got them. all, as well as the 
Japanese seat Bridget had hanging with 
the pail and brush which she always 
used when she scrubbed her kitchen floor. 
Then, shaking the door mat well, she 
hung it over the balustrade outside, and 
knelt down and serubbed the black and 
white marble tiles and wiped them dry. 
All the steps needed was a gocd bath, 
so she poured the water from the pail 
over them, a little at a time, and swept 
them off with the broom. While they 
dried she rubbed the door landles and 
knob with brass polish and gave thei 
an extra finish with a piece of chamois 
leather, The woodwork of the doors was 
pretty dusty and took a good while to 
wipe off, but when she was all done the 
vestibule looked so nice it paid for the 
trouble. 

“A good housekeeper,” said her aunt 


as they finished, “always has nice, clean 
steps and a well-cared-for vestibule, be- 
cause they are like a signboard on the 
house telling the sort of people who live 
inside. Now that thought ought to make 
you keep your vestibule in good order.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Margaret. “I'd 
be ashamed to have a signboard on my 
steps saying, ‘An untidy girl lives here!’ 
Now, auntie, what next?” 

“The sitting room fireplace,” her aunt 
replied. “It’s full of wood ashes.” So 
Margaret got an empty seuttle, the coal 
shovel and brush, an old newspaper and 
a damp cloth and began. First her aunt 
helped her spread the paper over the 
carpet and lift the heavy grate on it. 
Then Margaret swept the ashes in a pile 
and put them in the scuttle, being care- 
ful not to make any dust. She wiped 
up the stone hearth with the cloth, 
brushed up all the ashes from the grate, 
and polished the iron with the kitchen 
stove blacking till everything shone. Last 
of all she made a fresh fire, all ready 
to light. 

“There,” said her aunt, “that’s all for 
to-day. Run and put away your apron 
and wash your face and hands—they 
need it!” 


Hard Food for Children 
By T. E. J. 


The great importance of giving chil- 
dren their starchy food in a form com- 
pelling adequate mastication was set 
forth in a paper read before the British 
royal institute of public health. Not 
only are digestive disturbances oceca- 
sioned by soft food, but the maxillary 
apparatus not being exercised adequately 
does not develop properly, neither do the 
nasal passages nor the nasopharynx. The 
tecth are apt to be irregular and to decay 
early, and the child become the victim 
of adenoids. That the latter is a dictetic 
disease the writer of the paper had no 
doubt. Te advised that hard, solid foods 
should be given at the age of seven 
months, when the infant should be 
allowed to gnaw at chop bones and 
chicken bones and to eat, hard, leathery 
crusts, biscuits, sugar cane, and certain 
fruits. In this way the child learns to 
masticate by instinet, and not till then 
shou'd a limited quantity of the softer 
farinaceous foods be permitted. Through- 
out childhood, the bulk of the starchy 
foods should be in a form which would 
compel mastication. 
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The Shakers’ Fine Cookery 


By Sister Marcia 


In order to understand the excellence 
of Shaker food ove must know Some- 
thing of the intelligence and the system 
employed in its preparation. The kitchen 
department is supervised by a deaconess 
who has shown a particular fitness for 
the position, and who continues in oflice 
indefinitely. She doles out supplies and 
supervises the first and second cooks, 
the “potato girl’ and the “messer,” as 
well as the breadmaker, the pastry cook 
and the Frewn bread girl. 

All these serve a term of one month 
in the kitchen and try to excel one an- 
other in the economical use of supplies 
and in the variety and toothsomeness of 
their food. The potato girl is a young 


sister who prepares all the vegetables. 
Her lot is not an eiviable one, as break- 


fast is at 6 and she must be in the 
kitchen at 4 in order to have her bushel 
of potatoes in the oven at 4.45. Ter 
only compensation for this early rising 
is that the voung brother who makes the 
fires may not quite finish his work before 
she appears, and young people are much 
alike all the world over. Still wood fires, 
even when built by a handsome young 
brother, do not always burn properly, and 
if the potatoes are not done by breakfast 
time the eldress says solemnly: “Breth- 
ren and sisters, we have no potatoes this 
morning. [suppose Sister Elizabeth 
overslept.” 

It is the duty of the “messer” to at- 
tend to those who for any reason cannot 


eat the regular food, preparing for them. 


some extra dish whenever necessary, and. 
as she has to keep in mind all the 
different tastes, her task is far from 
simple. 

The “big” breakfast bell rings at ten 
minutes before 6, as a signal for all to 
assemble in the “waiting rooms”; at 6 
the “small bell” sounds, the doors are 
openéd, and, sisters on one side, brethren 
on the other, the “family” files quietly 
in. They kneel for a silent grace, then 


pull out their chairs, each with the right 
hand, and as soon as all are seated the 
meal begins. Each table holds sixteen 
persons, but the unit of the dining room 
is a “square,” or four people, two on each 
side of the table. Every square forms 
an independent colony, with its own but- 
ter, salt, pepper, cream, bread and sugar; 
in the center of the square is a board 
on which are placed the oatmeal, potatoes 
and codtish which form the usual break- 
fast, for in a Shaker village both courses 
zre put upon the table at once. The two 
sisters in charge of the dining reom 
walk up and down to replenish any empty 
dish; the coffee, already mixed with hoi 
cream, is brought in from the kitchen 
in large pitchers, and all eat as rapidly 
and silently as possible. There is no 
conversation, but sister stands and 
reads extracts from the newspaper of the 
day before. 

Mach person is required to “clean up 
his plate,” and as each one helps himself 
he is supposed to take just the amount 
he can eat: if he makes a mistake and 
puts too much on his plate he is obliged 
to finish it. Potato skins, bones anc 
such substances as are absolutely uneat- 
able are placed in “refuse bowls,” one 
of which is provided for each square. As 
each finishes his meal he lays down knife 
and fork and the room grows very quiet. 
Finally the elder brother gives the signal 
by pushing back his chair, they kneel 
again for silent thanksgiving, and _ tile 
out te their day’s work. Then the 
dining room sisters and the undercooks 
hurry to wash dishes and reset tables for 
the “second sitting” at 6.30. This con- 
sists of the old people and children, who 
have an extra half-hour to sleep, as they 
are not needed so early in the active work 
of the community. The cooks also eat 
at the secend sitting. 

There is the same ceremonial observ- 
ance at the 12 o'clock dinner, but instead 
of the newspaper the eldress reads reports 
from other Shaker settlements, or, on 
red-letter days, a short story or the 
account of some interesting event in the 
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outside world. Dinner consists of meat, 
vegetables, pudding and pie. 

Supper the sisters eat in absolute 
silence at half-past 5, and the brethren 
at 6. The usual supper is bread and 
butter, stewed fruit, hash, cheese, toast 
and tea or hot water with milk and 
sugar. 

On Sunday there is boiled rice 
with maple syrup for breakfast. The 
dinner is baked beans, krown bread, pie 
with cheese, and tea. This is carefully 
planned in order that there may be as 
little cooking as possible on the Sabbath. 
At supper there is the weekly treat of 
cake. To make up for the lack of meat 
on Sunday, there usually is steak for 
dinner Monday, and on Tuesday there 
is a boiled dinner, with Indian pudding 
and cream. 

When one considers the intelligence 
and the rivalry of the cooks, one begins 
to understand why the food, although 
perfectly simple, is so delicious. On the 
ordinary farm the choicest of everything 
goes to market, while in a Shaker village 
the vegetables, cream, etc, are used at 
home. The Shakers do not use pork in 
any form. Beef fat takes the place of 
lard, and as great quantities are needed 
it is purchased from the slaughterhouses 
of the neighboring city, as well as care- 
tully saved from all home-killed beef. 
It is tried out under the direction of 
the deaconess, run into cakes and packed 
in barrels of brine for the winter supply. 

The allowance of beef was one “crea- 
ture” a month, The brethren planned 
to have it fat and ready to kill as the 
new cook began her term of oftice. In 
cold weather the meat could be stored 
in the ice house and used while fresh, 
but in hot weather a large part of it 
was made into “bacea,” a delicious form 
of salted meat, the exact recipe for 
which is given elsewhere. In the fall 
half a dozen extra “creatures” were killed 
and the meat corned, for one hundred 
hungry persons cannot be fed for a whole 
month upon even the largest beef. There 
was veal in its season and chicken once 
or twice in the fall, as well as at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. During the sum- 
mer the fishman came once a week, and 
in the winter oyster stew was occasion- 
ally served for breakfast. Eggs were 
used freely when the hens could be per- 
suaded to lay, at other times great econ- 
omy prevailed. In the early days sheep 
were raised for wool as well as for food, 
60 there was plenty of mutton and lamb, 
but this industry was given up some 
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thirty years ago, as the dogs of the neigh- 
borhood killed and worried the flock 
continually. 

In the early spring the boys went down 
to the meadows for cowslip greens, which 
are cooked like dandelions, but are more 
delicate in flavor. Dandelion greens the 
cooks gathered themselves, and during its 
season they would cut the asparagus at 
4 am to be cooked for breakfast or 
packed away for dinner. In the summer 
there was always an abundance of fresh 
vegetables, such as boiled beets, beans of 
all sorts, mashed turnips, carrots, pars- 
nips and asparagus, most of them cooked 
in cream. One who has never tried it 
can have no idea how good vegetables 
are prepared in this way. Then there 
were salads of lettuce, cress, peppergrass, 
young onions and pusley (purslane), all 
eaten with a salad dressing made of one 
part vinegar to two of water, and enough 
molasses to sweeten. The vinegar being 
homemade was exceedingly strong, and 
so had to be diluted. The regular winter 
vegetables were packed away in cellars, 
and corn and beans were so skillfully 
dried that when cooked in the inevitable 
cream they could not be distinguished 
from fresh ones. Tomato was the only 
canned vegetable. Some white potatoes 
were taken to the city and exchanged for 


sweet ones. These were invariably boiled 


and accompanied by boats of “dopp 
gravy,” made of thin cream sligitly 
thickened with flour and butter and 
served very hot. 

Pie with cheese was never absent from 
the dinner table, usually apple pie, some- 
times squash or custard. The puddings 
were always of the simplest, rice, bread 
and tapioca being the stand-bys. A great 
deal of “sauce” was eaten, so the sisters 
had to prepare a tremendous amount of 
eanned fruit, which was remarkably good, 
partly because they used jess sugar than 
most cooks. Blueberries were dried to 
take the place of raisins. Uigh-bush 
cranberries with one large flat seed were 
eanned and barberries were put up in 
molasses, stems and all. They also had 
black and white raspberries and fancy 
currants, as well as melons of all sorts. 

Shaker bread must be eaten to be ap- 
preeiated. The sisters raise the hops 
and make their own yeast, so the bread 
is delightfully moist. Tt is usually made 
of graham or whole wheat flour, as these 
are considered more wholesome, but a 
small amount of fine flour is made up 
for those who cannot eat the others. The 
sisters make their own butter, and most 
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delectable butter it is, except when it 
is scarce, then the prudent supervisor 
puts in an extra amount of salt to make 
the butter go farther. It does. They 
make three kinds of common cheese, 
“cream,” “three-milk” and “skim milk.” 
The first is made of whole fresh milk, the 
second of three consecutive milkings, the 
third of skim miik. This last is a leath- 
ery cheese, but delicate in flavor and 
free from grease. Then they make sage, 
Johnswort and tansy cheese, besides the 
cottage cheese. Sour milk is used in 
cooking in order to save cream of tartar, 
and great two-quart pitchers of skim 
milk are on the table at every meal. 

Long ago the Shakers considered real 
tea tuo expensive, and so drank “liberty 
tea,” made of a common herb which they 
gathered and prepared themselves. It 
received that name “beeause the ministry 
gave them liberty to drink it.” In those 
days they made a wonderfully palatable 
and wholesome coffee of roasted barley 
ground and sweetened with molasses. 
Sometimes they would add small 
amount of roasted carrot to give the 
coffee a rich yellow color. There is still 
a cuamt custom in vogue of serving 
“strippings” with the morning coffee. 
After the regular milking a sister would 
_go out and “strip” the udders of the 
cream which the milkers had left. This 
was then heated and mixed with the 
cotiec. I add some especially valuable 
Shaker recipes: 
Pickle for Bacca 

Pound dewn close in a barrel one hun- 
dred pounds of the round of beef cut 
in ten-pound pieces, with a mixture of 
four pounds sugar, two ounces saltpeter, 
two ounces soda bicarbonate, and four 
quarts table salt sprinkled under, over 
and between. Tt will make brine with- 
out water. After one week, a piece of 
the top of the round, sliced and broiled, 
will be found tender and delicious. The 
bottom of the round, boiled till tender 
ands sliced) thin when cold, resembles 
ham, but is more choice in flavor. 


Baked Beans Without Pork 


Soak one quart of medium pea beans 
over night or twelve hours, then parboil 
till the skin eracks when taken up on 


a spoon and exposed to the cool air. Put 
a beef bone with marrow into the pot, 
and fill with beans, adding two teaspoons 
of salt, andl water to cover. Bake slowly 
for twelve hours, adding more water as 
it evaporates. Before serving take off 
the hard beans on top. 
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Shaner Fish and Egg 

Pare six medium-sized potatoes and 
boil till soft with one-half pound salt 
tish that has been soaked twelve hours or 
over night. Drain off the water. Cut 
the potatoes into slices and pick the fish 
into small pieces. Add one cup of thin 
cream and a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, and Jet simmer. Season with 
salt to taste. Slice six hard-boiled eggs 
on top of the fish and potato and over 
all pour some hot cream before serving. 
Shaker Raised Doughnuts 

Boil three medium-sized potatoes and 
mash. While hot add two cups of sifted 
tlour, enough of the boiling potato water 
to make a batter, and salt to taste. When 
cool add two tablespoons of homemade 
yeast and flour enough to knead. Let 
this rise over night. Roll out and cut 
into pieces three inches long, two inches 
wide and one-half inch thick. Let these 
rise ten minutes before frying in deep 
beef fat. If made properly they should 
have Jarge holes in them when broken. 
Fill these with maple syrup as you eat. 
Pie Crust Without Lard 

Make a paste of three cups flour, one 
teaspoon salt, cold water to mix, and 
one cup of meited beef drippings. Roll 
out one-half inch in thickness and spread 
with soft or melted butter, sprinkle with 
flour and roll up. Cut pieces from this 
and roll thin for the pie. 
Ripe Tomato Pickles 

Select smooth large red tomatoes (not 
too ripe). Lay them in brine (saturated 
solution of salt water) for twenty-four 
hours, then wipe them, put them into a 
jar with whole spice, cloves, peppercorns 
and broken cinnamon, and small button 
onions, or sliced onions, in alternate 
layers of tomatoes, spice and onions, 
having a layer of spice on top. Cover 
with good cider vinegar, cold, and seal. 
They will not be ready for use for two 
months. This pickle was reserved as a 
special delicacy to be eaten Sunday with 
baked beans. 
Grape Calsup 

Boil for one hour five pounds grapes, 
boiled and sifted, three pounds sugar, 
one pint cider vinegar, two tablespoons 
of all kinds of spice, one teaspoon black 
pepper and one teaspoon cayenne pepper. 
Served with meat this is excellent. 
Shaker Cider Apple Sauce 

Wash and soak over night one pound 
of dried sour apples. Put into kettle 
one quart of boiled cider, one and one- 
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half pints water, one-quarter pound 
sugar, then add the apples and boil for 
three and one-half hours. The first two 
hours stir every thirty minutes. The 
last half-hour remove the cover in order 
to give the sauce a clear appearance. 
Shaker Dried Apple Sauce 

Wash and soak over night one pound 
ot sour dried apples. Add _ one-half 
pound sugar, and boil twelve hours, add- 
ing water as needed. This makes a 
delicious red apple sauce. 
Shaker Apple Cake 

Mix one cup sour buttermilk, one tea- 
spoon soda, one-quarter teaspoon salt, 
with sufficient flour to make the dough 
thick enough to roll out, adding two 
tablespoons beef drippings and one cup 
chopped apple, not too sour. Bake in 
cake tins, and eat hot with maple syrup 
or vinegar sauce. 
Vinegar Sauce 

Mix one teaspoon of flour into a 
smooth paste with a little water. Add 
one cup water, one-half cup sugar, butter 
the size of a horse chestnut, and boil 
three minutes. The consistency should 
be that of thick cream, Flavor with 
vinegar to suit taste. 
Apple Doughnuts 

Make a batter as for Shaker raised 
doughnuts, adding one-half cup sugar. 
When cool add two tablespoons of home- 
made yeast and flour enough to knead. 
‘Let this rise over night. In the morning 
roll out and cut with a biscuit cutter, 
fold like Parker house rolls, and let 
rise ten minutes, then fry in deep beet 
fat. Prepare the apple by stewing, 
sweetening and adding spice, cinnamon 
or nutmeg as desired. Split the hot 
doughnuts and put in a generous spoon- 
ful of the apple. 


How “G H” Saved the Day 


By Alice Benedict 


Tn the genial atmosphere following a 
good dinner well served amid pleasant 
surroundings, 1 had rashly invited six 
people to partake of my hospitality, and 
I should have to play hostess, house- 
keeper, maid-of-all-work and general 
factotum! The thought made cold chills 
(who ever heard of warm chills) run 
up and down my spinal colamn. To 
begin with, I was seven miles from the 
nearest town, grocery or meat market, 
with only two days in which to prepare, 
and no messenger to send for anything. 
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Taking an inventory of my pantry, I 
found that the holidays had nearly ex- 
hausted the supply. There was a can 
of mushrooms, several cans of tomatoes, 
one of French peas, some mixed nuts, 
but as for meats there was a whole 
quarter of fine beef. in the storage de- 
partment and any amount of fresh 
pork, while what [ wanted was some- 
thing dainty and tempting. My mind 
somehow clung to chicken croquettes, 
but kill one of my beautiful thorough- 
breds—never! and I couldn’t buy chick- 
ens in the neighborhood. 

Going to the library 1 took from the 
bookshelf half a dozen numbers of this 
magazine, got a pencil and pad, then 
seated myself to plan. “I’m going to 
make Goop pay me back 
doubly my subseription price,” 1 told 
the man. “I’m going to get up a nice 
luncheon out of—well, out of next to 
nothing.” 

After an hour’s search this is what I 
had written on the pad before me: 


Frozen punch 
Chicken croquettes with tomato sauce 
French peas Ilot rolls 
Mushroom patties Potato balls 
Surprise salad 
Frozen trifle Coffee 

T handed the man my paper and he 
whistled. “Chicken croquettes—" were 
his first words, “and every chicken on the 
place worth dollars.” 

“But you don’t understand—Vll not 
use chicken in the croquettes,” I said. 

“In the name of—” whistling a bar 
from Johnny Get Your Gun-—“how can 
you make chicken croquettes without 
chicken 

“That’s a secret between me and 
housekeepers who sometimes get into a 
pineh,” is what I answered. 

Early the following morning I put on 
to boil a small fresh ham, letting it 
simmer gently for an hour and then 
coming gradually to the boiling point, 
in water into which I had dropped a bay 
leaf, a small red pepper, half a dozen 
whole cloves, a bit ef mace, some celery 
seed and a pinch of kitelen herbs. 
When thoroughly tender I cut off every 
particle of fat, put the rest through the 
meat chopper, mixed it next with cream 
sauce made for the purpose, molded 
croquettes and put them away until the 
next day, when they were dipped into 
beaten egg, rolled in cracker dust and 
then plunged into boiling fat. 

I then made a sponge cake, and while 
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it was still warm with a small biscuit 
eutter I made golden rounds that just 
fitted the bottom of my sherbet glasses. 
Shelling the mixed nuts, I chopped 
them fine with a cupful of seeded raisins 
and several slices of candied pineapple 
that I took from a box of candy the 
man had brought me two days before, 
and from which I laid aside a handful 
of candied cherries. This was as far as 
I could proceed with my trifle then. 

The next move was to make a jelly of 
seasoned vinegar and gelatine, coloring 
it with a fruit coloring that produced 
an exquisite green, and pouring into 
saucers upon which stood inverted tum- 
blers. The following morning the jelly 
was hard, and lifting out the tumblers 
I slid the green nests easily to my 
green bordered salad plates, filling the 
centers with salad made of cabbage and 
English walnuts. 

As the luncheon was to be at 1 o’cloek 
T feared to risk making patty shells of 
puff paste, so made instead a rich bis- 
euit dough, rolled it an inch thick and 
eut with the large biscuit cutter, then 
with a small cutter pressed nearly 
through the center of each before placing 
them in the hot oven. When done, the 
centers lifted out, leaving a nice shell. I 
had the mushrooms hot and poured them 
for a moment into the cream sanee, stir- 
ring thoroughly, then into the sheils. 

The fruit punch I made in the usual 
fashion. Then came the tinishing of the 
trifle. A quart of eream was whipped, 
flavored and sweetened. The sponge 
rounds were dipped in fruit juice and 
placed in the sherbet glasses, a large 
spoontul of the nut mixture put on top 
of the cake and the glasses then heaped 
with the whipped cream, with candied 
cherries on top. I put the trifle to chill 
and when it was brought in it was a 
delicious frozen coneoction that topped 
off my luncheon to perfection, 

Each dish seemed perfect in its way, 
and no one could have guessed that the 
croquettes were other than chicken. I 
used the tomato sauce given in the 
December (1904) number of Goop 
Tlousekrerina, as well as the delicious 
potato balls described therein, The other 
recipes were in different numbers. 

My guests were delighted and de- 
lightful and I felt proud of my achieve- 
ment. Of course the man said: “I knew 
you could do it—you always do what- 
ever you try,” but I said: “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
—Gvoop Housekeeping saved the day.” 
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Hot Weather Beverages 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Ginger Cobbler 

Slice into a large mixing bowl one 
pared cucumber, two oranges and three 
lemons; sprinkle with a scant cup of 
powdered sugar and pour over a cup of 
preserved ginger syrup. Place in the ice 
chest for two hours to chill and ripen, 
then add cone cup of thick sugar syrup 
and two quarts of imported ginger ale. 
Place a square block of crystal ice in a 
glass punch bowl, garnished with large 
red raspberries and bunches of ripe 
currants; pour the effervescing cobbler 
over it and serve immediately. 

Parfait Glace 

For eight persons blend thoroughly a 
cup of strained currant juice, one cup 
of honey, one pint of strong lemonade, 
a ripe pineapple (pared and cut into 
dice) and three tablespoons of confec- 
tioner’s sugar; place directly on the ice 
until ready to serve; then add a cup of 
Italian meringue and three pints of 
iced effervescent water. Turn into a 
tall erystal tankard, half filled with 
crushed ice, ornamenting the top with a 
pincapple crown having large oxheart 
cherries impaled on the spines. 
Sassafras Mead 

This delicious old-fashioned beverage 
has an advantage in being made in ad- 
vance. Purchase from the druggist five 
bunches of sassafras roots, scrape and 
cover with two quarts of boiling water, 
adding a pinch each of powdered cinna- 
mon and grated nutmeg; cover closely, 
and when of the desired strength, strain 
through cheesecloth, stirring in three 
pints of New Orleans molasses, a pint 
and a half of strained white honey and 
six whole cloves. Place in a_ granite 
saucepan and bring slowly to the boiling 
point, allowing it to simmer for about 
ten minutes; again strain and add a 
heaping tablespoon of cream of tartar 
and seal in air-tight bottles. Serve in 
tall slender glasses containing two table- 
spoons of shaved ice and a liberal pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda; fill quickly with 
the mead and stir vigorously with a long 
handled spoon, adding a teaspoon of 
minced candied orange peel. 

Old Colonial Mint Cup 

Steep in sufficient kot water to extract 
the flavor a large bunch of fresh mint, 
adding the juice of six oranges and two 
lemons. Meanwhile dissolve over hot 
water half an ounce of pulverized gum 
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srabic soaked in half a cup of cold water 
for twenty minutes, adding a cup of 
granulated sugar and cooking until it 
spins a thread; pour this boiling hot 
upon the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs, beating until cold and smooth, 
and stir in the strained mint flavoring 
and fruit juice. Dilute to the required 
strength with carbonated water and 
serve in thin tumblers, containing finely 
eracked ice, garnishing cach portion 
with lemon peel and sprigs of mint. 
Lime Sherbet 

Squeeze the juice from four limes; 
strain and add a cup of raspberry 
vinegar, two cups of pulverized sugar 
and half a cup of grated cocoanut. 
Cover and place directly on the ice for 
two hours, then pour in gradually a cup 
of iced tea, adding three sliced oranges 
and the stiffly whipped whites of two 
eggs. Prepare a lime syrup by boiling 
two quarts of water with one quart of 
sugar for twenty minutes, adding the 
juice and grated rind of four limes; 
remove from the fire, and when thor- 
oughly chilled, add to the rest. 
Hungarian Caffe Cup 

Prepare a pint of very strong black 
coffee, flavoring with a few drops of 
almond extract; strain and place in the 
double boiler, combining when just at 
the boiling point with two well beaten 
eggs, two tablespoons of sugar and four 
tablespoons of thick cream; cook only 
until the eustard coats the back of the 
spoon, and when perfectly cold fold in 
a cup of sweetened whipped cream. Add 
a quart of ice cold effervescent water 
and a pint of shaved ice, serving in tall 
sherbet glasses, with candied rose leaves 
floating on top of each portion. 


Choice Sweet Pickles 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Sweet Pickled Peaches 

Pare choice, firm peaches of fine 
flavor. Many prefer clingstones for this 
purpose, but as they need more manipu- 
lation at the table, freestones are recom- 
mended. If the former are used leave 
whole; the latter should be cut in halves, 
stoned, and the kernels of at least a third 
added to the peaches. Weigh the pre- 
pared fruit and put it into a deep stone 
erock, To seven pounds of fruit allow 
four pounds of light brown sugar, a 
pint of pure cider vinegar of medium 
strength, an ounce of stick cinnamon, 
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one rounding tablespoon of whole all- 
spice and one rounding teaspoon of whole 
cloves. Tie the spices in a cheesecloth, 
boil with the sugar and vinegar for five 
minutes, skim well and pour boiling hot 
over the fruit. Cover securely and stand 
in a cool place over night. The next 
morning drain off the syrup, boil for ten 
minutes with the spice bag, skim ani 
pour again boiling hot over the fruit. 
Continue this process for three succes- 
sive mornings. The last morning add 
the fruit to the syrup and spices and 
boil gently until pierced easily with a 
fork, then skim out and put into the 
crock, Continue to boil the syrup until 
it is as thick as molasses. If, after the 
second boiling, it does not seem spiced 
sufticiently, add more spices tied in a 
fresh bag. When the syrup is done, re- 
heat the peaches in it, then fill into self- 
sealing glass jars as in canning. Al- 
though pickled fruit will keep in’ the 
crock if securely tied, it is decidedly 
rreferable to seal it in jars. 
Cherries, Plums and German Prunes 

These are delicious when sweet pic- 
k'ed. Pit cherries. Plums are usually 
stoned; the very large ones are some- 
times left whole. It left whole, prick 
with a silver fork to prevent the skins 
from bursting. Proceed exactly as in 
making peach sweet pickles. 
Pear Sweet Pickles 

Pare fruit that is sound, not overripe, 
leaving it whole with the stems on. 
Make a syrup as directed for peaches. 
Add the pears and cook them until 
tender the first morning, then proceed 
as with peaches, 
Quince Sweet Pickles 

Choose ripe, yellow quinees of fine 
flavor, Scrub with a small vegetable 
brush to remove the down, wipe dry and 
cut out any spots or decayed portions. 
Slice, without paring, into rounds u 
fourth of an inch thick, leaving in both 
core and seeds, unless imperfect, then 
weigh, Put the fruit, a thin layer at 
a time, in a steamer or colander over 
boiling water, cover closely and steam 
until it is perfectly tender, then place 
in a stone jar. Make a syrup of four 
pounds of sugar, a pint of vinegar of 
medium strength, a pint of the water 
over which the fruit was steamed, an 
ounce of stick cinnamon, a heaping 
tablespoon of allspice berries and a level 
tablespoon of whole cloves to seven 
pounds of the fruit. Then proceed as 
directed above. 
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Citron or Melon Rind Sweet Pickle 

Carefully pare off every particle of 
the green rind of a ripe citron or water- 
melon, trim off all of the soft inner 
pulp and-cut into pieces of convenient 
size for eating. Let stand over night 
covered with brine, allowing a rounding 
tablespoon of salt to two quarts of 
water; then drain and rinse thoroughly. 
Cook a small quantity at a time in fresh 
water until tender and glassy, then drain 
and cool. To three and a half pounds 
of fruit make a syrup of two pounds of 
sugar, a cup of vinegar of medium 
strength and half an ounce of stick 
cinnamon tied in a bag. Other spices 
may be added but they make the syrup 
dark. Proceed as in the preceding 
recipes. 


When the Cream Has Soured 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


A very trying annoyance is to find 
that the jar of cream, intended per- 
chance for a delicious dessert, has be- 
come hopelessly sour. But it ean always 
be utilized to good advantage. 

Salad Dressings 

In any of the rules in which sweet 
cream, whipped, is gently combined with 
the mixture at the last, whipped sour 
cream may be substituted with excellent 
results; it is, in fact, preferred by some. 

A simple salad dressing, which is 
particularly nice with sliced or diced 
‘cucumbers, is made by whipping half a 
eup of thick sour cream until stiff, with 
a Dover egg beater; season with salt and 
pepper and add gradually three table- 
spoons of lemon juice or vinegar. 

To make delicious cabbage salad, beat 
the yolks of three eggs and a tourth 
of a cup of sugar until light, add two 
teaspoons of flour, one teaspoon of dry 
mustard, one teaspoon of salt, one- 
fourth (teaspoon of pepper and half a 
cup of vinegar of medium strength. 
Cook in a double boiler for several 
minutes until thick, stirring constantly; 
add a tablespoon of butter, stir until 
blended and cool, then mix in lightly 
one cup of thick sour eream, either 
whipped or plain. Chop a medium sized 
head of cabbage, add a cup of celery cut 
into dice and a teaspoon of salt. then 
mix with the salad dressing and chill. 

As in batters, sour cream is combined 
with bicarbonate of soda. The cream 
that is used must be sufficiently soured 
to neutralize the alkali. 
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Corn Bread 
This is particularly choice when made 
with sour cream. Mix and sift together 
one and one-half cups of corn meal, one- 
half cup of flour, one teaspoon of salt, 
one tablespoon of sugar and one-half 
teaspoon of soda. Beat an egg, add a 
cup of thick sour cream and _ pour 
gradually into the dry ingredients. Beat 
thoroughly, add cold water or a little 
more cream, if necessary to thin the 
mixture slightly. Pour into a hot, well 
buttered pan and bake from twenty to 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Bake in gem pans for muffins. 

Coolcies 

These keep indefinitely without grow- 
ing stale. Cream a cup of butter, add 
two cups of sugar, three eggs and alter- 
nately with three cups of flour, one cup 
of thick sour cream, in which dissolve 
one teaspoon of soda. Flavor as_pre- 
ferred with vanilla, cinnamon or nut- 
meg, or divide the batter into three 
parts, flavoring each differently, then 
add more flour, making the mixture stiff 
enough to roll. Leave it as soft as 
can be handled and roll out only a small 
portion at a time. Sift granulated 
sugar over the top and gently roll it 
in before cutting into rounds. Watch 
closely while baking. 

Drop Cakes 

Cream one-half cup of butter, then 
add successively one cup sugar, one egg, 
one-half teaspoon soda dissolved in one- 
half cup sour cream, one-half cup 
raisins, seeded and chopped, one-half 
cup chopped nut meats, one-half tea- 
spoon vanilla and two and a half cups 
flour. Drop by spoonfuls one inch apart 
on a buttered sheet and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Caraway Jumbles 
Use the preceding recipe, omitting the 

fruit and nuts, and add a tablespoon of 

caraway seed, 

Crullers 
These are quickly made and do not 

soak fat. Beat an egg and half a cup 

of sugar until light, add one-fourth tea- 
spoon cinnamon or nutmeg, one-half cup 
sour cream, one-half teaspoon soda and 
two and a half cups flour. Then add 
more flour, if needed, to make just stiff 
enough to roll out, leaving the dough 
as soft as possible. Pat and roll out to 
one-fourth inch in thickness, shape with 

a doughnut cutter, fry in deep fat and 

drain on brown paper. Dust with pow- 

dered sugar for serving. 
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Ginger Cakes 

Mix and sift together six cups flour, 
two tablespoons ginger, one tablespoon 
cinnamon and one _ tablespoon soda. 
Heat one-half cup lard or butter, one 
cup New Orleans molasses and one cup 
brown sugar until boiling. Take from 
the fire, add one cup of sour cream and 
pour gradually into the flour mixture, 
beating until smooth. Pat and roll out, 
eut into small cakes and bake in a 
moderate oven. 
Gingerbread 

Mix and sift together three cups of 
flour, one tablespoon ginger, one and a 
half teaspoons cinnamon, one and a 
half teaspoons soda and one teaspoon 
cloves. Melt one-half cup butter or 
lard, add one cup New Orleans molasses 
and one-half cup sugar; when boiling 
take from the fire, add a cup of sour 
eream, then pour gradually into the 
flour mixture. Beat to a smooth batter, 
add two beaten eggs and bake im a sheet 
in a moderate oven. 
Rich Spice Cake 

Melt a square of baking chocolate 
over hot water, add one-fourth cup light 
brown sugar and one-fourth cup hot 
water, then cook until smooth, stirring 
constantly, Cream one-half cup butter, 
then add successively one and a_ half 
cups brown sugar, two eggs, the hot 
chocolate mixture, two teaspoons cinna- 
mon, one teaspoon cloves, one-half tea- 
spoon nutmeg, one cup chopped fruit, 
currants or raisins, one cup chopped nut 
meats, one cup sour cream in which is 
dissolved a half teaspoon soda, and 
three cups of flour sifted with a tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Bake in layers 
and spread with a cream icing, or bake 
in gem pans and sprinkle before baking 
with chopped nut meats and granulated 
sugar. 
Cream Nut Filling 

Force through a meat chopper or 
crush with a rolling pin one cup of nut 
meats—almonds, pecans or English 
walnuts may be used, or else grated 
cocoanut. Beat the yolk of an egg, add 
two-thirds of a cup of thick sour cream 
and beat the -mixture until - stiff. 
Sweeten with a third of a cup or more 
of sifted powdered sugar, flavor with 
vanilla, then gently fold in the nuts and 
the stiffly beaten white of one egg. 
Chill and spread thickly, just before 
serving, between the layers and on top 
of either a plain sponge or butter cake. 
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Toothsome Catsups 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Creole Cucumber Catsup 

Grate three dozen ripe cucumbers into 
a large bowl, allow them to stand for 
three hours and then drain off the liquid 
that will form. Measure the pulp and 
to every quart add two grated Spanish 
onions, a saltspoon of cayeune pepper 
aud a teaspoon each of salt, ground 
cloves and allspice. Bring slowly to a 
boil, pouring in gradually as the catsup 
begins to simmer a pint of white wine 
vinegar; cook until thick and seal in 
glass jars. 
Soulhern Mushroom Calsup 

Wipe half a bushel of freshly gathered 
mushrooms with a damp cloth and 
arrange in layers in a large stone crock, 
sprinkling each layer liberally with salt. 
Let them remain over night and in the 
morning mash well with a potato 
masher, carefully straining off the juice 
through a fruit sieve or berry press. 
Add to this liquid half a teaspoon of 
black pepper, half a dozen whole cloves 
and. two sticks of cinnamon to a pint, 
then boil slowly until reduced about one- 
quarter, strain through cheesecloth and 
dilute with two tablespoons of spiced 
vinegar to every pint; seal in bottles. 
Pepper Catsup 

Cut into small pieces four dezen red 
peppers, adding a quart each of cider 
vinegar and cold water, two grated roots 
of horse-radish, six chopped onions, two 
tablespoons of mustard seed and one of 
salt. Allow the catsup to boil gently 
for about ten minutes and then stir in 
one cup of brown sugar, letting it cook 
for one hour longer. Thin slightly with 
tarragon vinegar and bottle cold. 
Mixed Calsup 

Chop very finely half a gallon of 
shredded cabbage, adding eighteen young 
onions (rareripes), one pint of sliced 
tender string beans, two cups of green 
corn, one dozen chopped peppers, one 
dozen cucumbers cut ip cubes and two 
tablespoons of celery seed; place these 
ingredients over the fire, with sufficient 
vinegar to prevent burning, and pour 
over the following blended together: 
Two tablespoons of olive oil, one table- 
spoon of grated horse-radish, half a cup 
of ground mustard, one cup of white 
mustard seed, three-quarters of a pound 
of brown sugar, one tablespoon each of 
ground mace, allspice, cinnamon and 
cayenne, with salt to taste. Cook slowly, 
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stirring constantly, and mashing the 
mixture until it is thick and smooth; 
bottle and store in a dark cool place. 
Chutney Catsup 

Pass through the meat chopper twelve 
sour green apples pared and cored, six 
green tomatoes, four onions and one 
cup of seeded raisins. Boil one quart of 
cider vinegar for twenty minutes with 
two cups of brown sugar, two table- 
spoons of salt and a spice bag contain- 
ing one whole nutmeg, a piece of ginger 
root, a bruised stick of cinnamon, twelve 
whole cloves and a tablespoon of all- 
spice; then add the vegetables and fruit, 
cooking to the consistency of a_ thick 
puree. Seal in air-tight porcelain jars. 
Spiced Grape Catsup 

Set an earthen jar containing six 
pounds of Concord grapes in a larger 
vessel of boiling water and cook until 
the skins burst; carefully strain off 
every particle of juice, and return to 
the fire, adding to each quart of juice 
a pint of granulated sugar, one cup of 
vinegar, two teaspoons of salt, a table- 
spoon of whole cloves, half 4 grated 
nutmeg, a teaspoon of ground allspice 
‘and a tablespoon of powdered cinna- 
mon; boil slowly for about one hour and 
pour boiling hot into self-sealing bottles. 
Delicious to serve with game. 


Canning Fruit Without Sugar 


By Hale Cook 


I used to think fruit had to be 
swectened ready for the table, before 
it was canned, until a few years ago, 
when we came to this land of fruit, with 
scant means to put up the quantity 
needed. The fruit itself—being so 
plentiful—cost very little in comparison 
to the jars and sugar, so to make the 
desire for a plentiful supply of fruit 
come within reach of our depleted 
exchequer, I tried putting it up unsweet- 
ened, and as it proved to be so much 
hetter than any we ever tasted before, 
I have continued doing it so ever since. 

I prepare the fruit in the usual way, 
the evening before I wish to can it— 
so that I may do the rest in the cool of 
the morning. Say I have a box of 
peaches—I skin and pit them, sorting 
them as I go, the soft ones going in one 
receptacle for marmalade, the very hard 
ones in another, for preserves, or to 
spice, while those between go into a 
third for canning. In the morning I fill 
a large enamel dishpan, which I keep for 
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this purpose, about half full of the fruit 
to be canned with enough cold water to 
almost cover it; then I fill two of my 
largest berlin kettles (also enamel) and 
a flat pan entirely full, using water in 
the same proportion as in the first. The 
large pan I put in front, directly over 
the fire, and the kettles as close to it as 
possible, so the fruit in them will be 
heating while I am putting up the first; 
the pan goes in the oven and will be 
ready for the cans a little later than that 
on top of the stove, but will save another 
handling, for it will need no attention 
other than to see that it does not get too 
soft. Jars, lids, filler and tightener are 
all ready on the sink, within reach from 
the stove. While the first fruit is heat- 
ing, I put two glass jars in a bake tin 
half full of cold water and set it on the 
back of the range, where the jars will 
heat. As soon as the fruit is heated 
through—no more—I lift it piece by 
piece, into the jars, packing it as closely 
as possible without mashing it, then fill 
the jar to overflowing with the juice, 
and put on the rubber—always a fresh 
one—and lid, setting each jar back on 
the sink to cool. Next I turn the fruit 
—carefully—trom one of the berlin ket- 
tles (it will be almost hot enough) and 
proceed as before, always putting cold 
water with the cold jars and fresh fruit 
in the empty kettles until all is used. 
That in the oven can be put in jars 
during an interval. This is a very rapid 
way of putting up fruit, and one must 


*~ be on the jump from start to finish, to 


be sure that no fruit gets soft, and -to 
keep the filled jars tightened’in regular 
order as they come from the stove. To 
insure their being perfectly air-tight, I 
turn the lids as tight as I can, when 
first filled, then tighten at intervals 
until-the fruit is cold, standing them 
botcom side up to be sure they are air- 
tight. If a rubber slips to one side 
while the fruit is hot, I put in another, 
without reheating, but if after standing 
reversed a while they show any sign of 
not being perfectly sealed, I empty the 
jar and heat the fruit again. 

I use no cloths about my jars, except- 
ing to lift them from the stove, yet 
seldom break one, never unless I am 
careless about setting them in a draft 
while hot. The fruit tastes more like the 
fresh than any other we have ever used. 
With the juice drained off it is delicious 
with cream and sugar. I put up all 
fruits this way, not only because it is 
easier and quicker, but for its excellence, 
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Various Omelets 


By Frances E. Peck 


Plain Omelet 

Crack into a bowl six fresh eggs, season 
delicately with salt and white pepper 
and beat until well mixed. Drop a table- 
spoon of butter into a heated omelet pan, 
and as soon as the butter is hot pour 
in the eggs and with a spatula stir all 
well together for three minutes. Let 
cook undisturbed for a moment, then 
fold the side next the pan handle to 
the center, fold the opposite side in the 
same manner and slip carefully to a hot 
dish. Serve immediately. 
Puff Omelet 

Sift a saltspoon of salt over the 
chilled whites of four eggs and best to 
a stiff froth that the bowl will retain if 
inverted. Sift one tablespoon of flour 
and a pinch of white pepper over the 
yolks and beat to a smooth cream, then 
stir in very gradually a cup of milk. 
Ileat a dessertspoon of butter sizzling 
hot in the omelet pan; fold the whites 
of the eggs carefully into the yolks and 
when perfeetly blended pour into the 
pan, Shake gently on the range for 
two minutes, slipping a spatula to the 
center to prevent the omelet from 
browning too much and adding a trifle 
more butter if necessary. A moment 
before slipping to the heated serving 
dish, place on the top grate of the oven 
to lightly brown. This is delicious baked 
in cocottes for individual sérving. 
An Omelet from Provence 

Fry a tablespoon of minced onion in 
a tablespoon of butter until faintly 
colored. Add two medium sized toma- 
toes, peeled and sliced, a half teaspoon 
of salt and a trifle of pepper, and cook 
for fifteen minutes. Rub a bowl] with 
a erushed clove of garlic, break in 
six eggs, sprinkle with a teaspoon of 
chopped parsley and a pinch of chopped 
summer savory and beat to a foam; 
turn over the cooked vegetables and with 
a spatula mix thoroughly, let cook for 
four minutes, fold and slip to a hot dish. 
A Summer Omelet 

Plunge two medium sized green pep- 
pers into boiling water for a minute, 
drain and with a cloth rub off the skins, 
remove the seeds and veins and _ slice 
thinly. Put into a saucepan with a cup 
of tomato pulp and four tablespoons of 
mineed crab meat, sprinkle with a level 
dessertspoon of flour, half a teaspoon of 
salt and a saltspoon of pepper; mix 
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thoroughly, pour in a gill of chicken 
stock and, if liked, the same amount of 
Madeira wine, and simmer for twenty 
minutes, Pour six lightly beaten eggs 
into an omelet pan containing a table- 
spoon of butter, hot but not brown, and 
mix quickly for two or three minutes. 
Fold one side of the omelet and with a 
skimmer lift the thick part of the sauce 
and place in the center of the omelet, 
foid the other side over, remove to a 
hot plate and pour the remainder of 
the sauce around, 
Bread Omelet 

Pour one cup of hot milk over one 
cup of grated bread, add six beaten 
eggs and season with pepper and _ salt. 
Turn into a hot buttered omelet pan. 
Fry slowly, and when ready to fold, 
pour over two tablespoons of nut-brown 
butter, a simple sauce made by cooking 
two tablespoons of butter to a nut- 
brown color and adding half a teaspoon 
of tarragon vinegar. 
Kidney Omelet 

Spiit two veal kidneys, take out the 
hard white core ‘and the dark colored 
flesh surrounding it; simmer the re- 
maining part for twenty minutes with 
water to cover; allow this to cool and 
chop extremely fine. In a walnut of 
butter fry a tablespoon of finely-minced 
onion until of a pale yellow color, then 
add the chopped kidney, a seasoning of 
salt and pepper, a teaspoon of minced 
parsley and a dash of lemon juice; heat 
for five minutes and set aside to keep 
it warm while preparing the omelet. 
Soften a cup of bread crumbs, not dry, 
with thin cream; add a tablespoon of 
melted butter, a light dusting of salt 
and pepper and the beaten yolks of five 
eggs. Mix well and fold in the stiffly 
whipped whites. Bake in. two omelet 
pans; when cooked, remove one to a 
heated plate, spread with the kidney 
mixture, top with the other omelet and 
serve, This is sufficient for cight persons. 
Omelet Celestine 

Whip three tablespoons of quince 
jelly and one tablespoon of whipped 
cream to a froth and lightly stir in six 
macaroons ‘crushed to a powder. Make 
a plain omelet, faintly sweetened and 
flavored with almond extract. Cook to 
the folding point, spread with the jelly 
mixture, fold as directed in preceding 
recipes and slip to a heated plate. 
Garnish the top with whipped cream 


and erystatlized cherries. 
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Menus for August 


Arranged with Reference to Economy, 


Attractiveness and Well Balanced 
Nutrition 


- By Helen S. Willard 


TUESDAY, AUG: | SATURDAY, AUG 5 
Breakfast Breakfast 


Melon Cereal with cream 
Cereal with cream Fish souffle 
Scrambled eggs Toasted corn bread 


Hashed potatoes | Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Chocolate bread pudding — 
Dinner 


Dinner 


Potato soup 
Hamburg roll 


Beef a la mode 
Boiled potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 


Fruit snow Coffee Steamed rice 
String beans 
WEDNESDAY,AUG2 Radish salad 


Delmonico pudding 
Breakfast Coffee 
Cereal with baked apples 

and cream 


SUNDAY, AUG 6 
Baked potatoes 
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Dinner 


Onion soup 
Salmon loaf 
Fried sweet potatoes 


Cereal with cream 
Fish cakes 
Toasted brown bread 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


whipped cream 
Iced tea 


Dinner 
bles and dumplirgs 
Riced® potatoes 
Sliced pineapples 
Coffee 
THURSDAY, AUG 10 


Breakfast 
Fried apples 


Sweet potatoes and corn 
Rolls Macaroni with tomatoes! Dutch apple cake with 


Lamb stew with vegeta- 


SUNDAY, AUG 13 
Breakfast 
Baked pears 


Peas Sliced tomatoes) Cereal with cream 
Apple tapioca 'Ham omelet Toast 
Coffee 
WEDNESDAY, AUG9Q 
Dinner 
Breakfast Cream of cauliflower 
Melon soup 


Boiled chicken 
Egg sauce 
Sweet potatoes en 
brochette 
Spinach Lima _ beans 
Dressed watercress 
Lemon sherbet Coffee 


Supper 


Eggs Blixen 
Sliced pineapple with 
strawberry sauce 
Sponge drops 


MONDAY, AUG 14 


Breakfast 


Melon 
Cereal with cream 
Chipped beef in cream 


Broiled ham Popovers Breakfast Cereal with cream lp as sauce oa 
Coffee Plums Lamb toast Muffins! * OPever ottee 
Cereal with cream Coffee Runcheon 
Shirred eggs Luncheon Li 
Tomato bisque with |Rice muffins Coffee zima_ bean soup 
croutons Baked stuffed tomatoes Deviled cheese 
Stuffed eggs with dress- Dinner Luncheon rolls Crackers Orangeade 
ing Consomme with mac- Fried omelet kites 
Potato chips | aroni | 
Cream puffs Tea Stuffed tongue with sup gumbo 
ive s -yonnaise potatoes 
Dinner | olive sauce Broiled beefsteak ! 


| Potato puffs 
Asparagus on toast 
Cucumber and_ lettuce 


Warmed-over beef 
Browned potatoes 
aked succotash 


salad 
Cucumber salad Cafe frappe 
Lemon pie Coffee Coffee 
THURSDAY, AUG 3 Supper 


Eggs and tomatoes on 
the chafing-dish 
Nut cake Fruit punc! 


MONDAY, AUG 7 
Breakfast 
Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Milk toast 
Whole wheat muffins 


Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat on_ toast 
with gravy | 
Graham gems 


Coffee} 
Luncheon | 


Corn chowder | 
Cheese toast Pickles 
Salted nuts 


Coffee 
Dinner Luncheon 
Breaded cutlets Dried beef Potato salad | 


hubart ie 
Creamed potatoes | Rhubarb pie 


Escalloped rhubarb Dinner 
FRIDAY, AUG 4 Cream of asparagus 
soup 
Breakfast Tongue 
Pears Potato au gratin 
Cereal with cream Corn on the cob 
Meat omelet Corn bread Fruit snowballs 
Coffee Coffee 


Luncheon TUESDAY, AUG 8 
Creamed veal in toasted 


rolls Breakfast 
Lyonnaise potatoes Cereal with cream 
Berries with cream Minced tongue folded 


Cookies in egg omelet 
a Sally Lunn offee 
Luncheon 


Cream of pea soup 
Baked fish with dressing 
Riced potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Eclairs Coffee 


Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Pickles 
Blueberry taris 


Steamed rice 
Creamed cauliflower 
Peaches and cream 


Wafers Coffee 


FRIDAY, AUG 11 


Breakfast 

Cereal with cream 

Potato omelet 
Berry muffins 


1 


Luncheon 

Meat salad 
French fried potatoes 
} Coffee jelly with 
whipped cream 
| 


Dinner 
Barley broth 
Fish steaks 

potatoes 
ern style) 
| Broiled tomatoes 
String bean salad 
| Custard pie 
| - Coffee 


Sweet (south- 


SATURDAY, AUG 12 


Breakfast 
Cantaloupes 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Corn meal muffins 

Coffee 
Luncheon 
Welsh _ rabbit 
uckleberries 
Plain cake Tea 
Dinner 
Broiled ham 
Escalioped cauliflower 
Baked potatoes 
Fruit junket Coffee 


Toast 


Coffee 


| Stuffed peppers 
Blueberry pie Coffee 


TUESDAY, AUG 15 


Breakfast 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs on toast 
Cottee 


Luncheon 
Chicken soup with rice 
Corn on the cob 

| Baked apple sauce 


Dinner 


Beef loaf 
Creamed potatoes 
Fried cucumbers 

Chicory 
Chocolate gelatine 

Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, AUG 16 


Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Corn oysters 
Twin mountain muffins 
| Coffee 


Luncheon 


Sliced beef loaf 
Potato salad 
Raisin pie 


Dinner 


Cucumber soup 
Corned beef 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed carrots 
Dressed lettuce 
Pineapple cream Coffee 
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Baked hash 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of carrot soup 


Omelet sou 
Stuffed dates 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Corned beef 
Stewed onions 
Riced potatoes 
Huckleberry pie Coffee 


FRIDAY, AUG 18 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream H 
Potato cakes 
Biscuits 
Wattles Stewed berries, 
Coffee 


Luncheon | 
Corned beef croquettes 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Plums Macaroons 


Dinner 
Onion soup 
Boiled fish 
Tartare sauce , 
Fried sweet potatoes | 
Escalloped cauliflower | 
Apricot shortcake Coffee 


SATURDAY, AUG 19 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Fried cauliflower 
Graham gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Gingerbread with 
whipped cream 


Dinner 
Hungarian goulash 
Soiled potatoes 
Sliced cucumbers 
Apple snow Coffee 


SUNDAY, AUG 20 | 
Breaktast 


Melon 
Cereal with cream 


Coffee 


Dinner 
Julienne soup 
Roast of lamb 

Mint sauce 
French fried potatoes 


W aldorf salad 
Fruit ice Coffee 


Supper 
Asparagus rabbit 
Charlotte russe 
Orangeade 


MONDAY, AUG 21 


Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Sweet potato cakes 
Muffins Coffee’ 


Egg vermicelli 


Glazed — potatoes | 


THE 


THURSDAY, AUG 17 } Luncheon 
Breakfast Pea timbales Rolls 
Blackberries Nut cake Cocoa 

Cereal with cream Ries 


Clear soup 
Lamb sliced 
String beans 

Creamed potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Blueberry shortcake 

sree 


TUESDAY, AUG 22 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Clam fritters 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lamb curry with rice 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Dinner 
Braised beef 


Boiled potatoes 
Greens 
Chocolate cornstarch 
offee 


WEDNESDAY, AUG 23 


Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 
Omelet with minced 

meat 


Rice muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked spaghetti with 
cheese 
Steamed blueberry 
pudding 


Dinner 
Soup 
Warmed-over meat 
Riced potatoes 
Summer squash 
Escalloped rhubarb 

ec 


THURSDAY, AUG 24 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Fried spaghetti 
Whole wheat muffins 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Beef croquettes with 
tomato sauce 
Hashed browned pota- 
toes 
Jellied prunes with 
cream 
Dinner 
Squash soup 


Lamb chops Lima beans 


Escalloped potatoes 
Macedoine ot truit 
Coffee 
FRIDAY, AUG 25 
Breakfast 


| Sliced bananas 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Warmed-over potatoes 
Coffee 


TABLE 


Luncheon Dinner 
Puree of lima beans Chicken pie 
_ Croutons Mashed potatoes 
_ Sliced tomatoes Corn on the coh 
Frozen rice pudding Dressed watercress 
afers Orange pudding 
Dinner | Coffee 
Boiled salmon | 
Ege sauce TUES§DAY, AUG 29 
Mashed potatoes_ | Breakfast 
‘eas Stewed onions 
Pineapple tapioca cream _ Baked apples 
Coffee Cereal with cream 
Minced meat with mush- 
SATURDAY, AUG 26 room sauce 
Toas 
Breakfast | Toast Coffee 
Melon Luncheon 
| Cucumbers stuffed with 


Saratoga chips 
Luncheon Preserves Crackers 
Salmon croquettes 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
rench toast with fruit! 
sauce 
Iced tea 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roll of beef 
Spiced beets 
potatoes 
Dinner | Mol ded fruit’ 
Onion soup | offee 
Veal fricassee 
Peas’ in croustades WEDNESDAY, AUG 30 
Riced potatoes 


Irish moss blancmange Breakfast 
Coffee Stewed pears 
| Cereal with cream 
SUNDAY, AUG 27_ | broiled ham 
Breakfast Baked potatoes 
| Biscuits Coffee 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat with gravy Luncheon 
on toast Oo 
| Twin —— muffins Peaches and cream 
ofec 
| Dinner Dinner 


| 
White soup | Chicken soup 


Broiled steak with Warmed-over beef 
| Escalloped potatoes 


mushrooms 
Spinach Fried eggplant, 
Sweet potato croquettes!''S pudding Coffce 
Cucumber and tomato 
salad THURSDAY, AUG 31 
| Maple parfait Coffee 
Supper Fruit 
Shrimp salad Cereal with cream 
Nut sandwiches Shirred eggs 
Fruit cake Stewed potatoes 


MONDAY, AUG 28 | Pinin muffins Coffee 
Breakfast } Luncheon 
Sliced peaches hash 


Cereal with cream | Fruit charlotte 


Omelet with white sauce : 
Plain muffins Dinner 
Verinicelli soup 
| Luncheon | Lamb stew with dump- 
Bacon with spinach in | lings 
croustades Lettuce and cauliflower 
Creamed potato | salad 
Apple dumplings Raspberry ice Coffee 
| 


Some of the Dishes Mentioned 


Sweet Potatoes and Corn 

Boil one-half dozen ears of corn, and 
three sweet potatoes. Cut the corn "from 
the ear and cut the potatoes into small 
pieces. Make a well seasoned cream 
sauce from a pint of milk, thickened 
with a tablespoon of flour rubbed into 
two tablespoons of butter, mix with the 
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sweet potato and corn. Put in baking 
dish, grate cheese and bread crumbs 
over the top and brown in the oven, 
Serve from the same dish. 8S. P. 
Stuffed Tengue with Olive Sauce 

Boil the tongue until tender, trim, re- 
move the skin, and cut a slit through 
the larger end. Remove the meat, taking 
eare to leave cnough so that the tongue 
will retain its shape. Chop the meat 
which has been removed, and mix with 
a dressing of bread crumbs, well seasoned 
with butter, pepper and salt ; add chopped 
_ olives and replace. Put in the oven 
until the tongue is heated through and 
browned. The fat which has been re- 
moved should be laid over the tongue 
while it is baking to prevent it becoming 
too dry. Garnish with parsley and serve 
with olive sauce, made by adding grated 
olives to a brown butter sauce. 
Olive Sauce 

Blend two tablespoons cach of butter 
and browned flour. Add a cup of water, 
stirring constantly, lastly some grated 
olives and a tablespoon of vinegar. Mrs 
Elizabeth M. Robinson. 
Fruit: Snow 

This recipe was the result of mis- 
understanding of directions. However, 
so delicious and popular was it that the 
original recipe was abandoned in its 
favor. Drain the syrup from a quart of 
eanned fruit, bring it to a boil and add 
two level tablespoons of cornstarch, then 
beat in the pulp of the fruit, and lastly 
the well beaten whites of two eggs. Pour 
into mold, cool, and serve with whipped 
eream. It is even more delicate if half the 
whipped cream is folded in before serv- 
ing. <Any fruit can be used, but we get 
most satisfaction from peaches. A. M. J. 
Quahavg Pic 

Remove the loose brown skin and 
black part from a quart of sea clams and 
chop the remainder fine. Seald a cup 
of milk, the liquid from the clams and 
enough water to make a pint in all, and 
thicken it with a tablespoonful each of 
flour and butter cooked to a smooth 
paste; then add pepper and salt to taste 
and two finely chopped hard boiled eggs, 
and lastly, the chopped clams. Line a 
meat pie dish with pie crust, then add 
a thin layer of cracker crumbs, the pre- 
pared clams, and sprinkle this over with 
another layer of cracker crumbs and 
cover with a good rich crust, leaving 
several openings so the steam can escape. 
Bake about an hour in a hot oven until 
well browned, F. B. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


‘Bureau Information) 


AppLes may be dried at home on a 
contrivance such as the accompanying 
. sketch indicates, 
Mrs 8. This con- 
sists of a window 
sereen fastened so 
as to extend over a 
range and_ utilize 
the heat. The 
sereen may be tied 
in place, suspended 
with cords or sup- 
ported from below. 
The apples, after being cored, pared and 
sliced rather thinly, should be spread 
out evenly and turned with a pancake 
turner at short intervals as they dry. 
The time this takes will vary with the 
amount of fruit, surface exposed and 
briskness of the fire. Only tart apples 
should be used. 

GERMAN recipes appear in the look 
entitled German National Cookery for 
American Kitchens, by Henriette Da- 
vidis. Answer to Mrs 8. 

Biscurr Tortroxt may be made accord- 
ing to the following recipe: In a warmed 
bowl, standing in a pan of hot water, 
beat to a cream the yolks of six eggs 
with one-half cup of sugar, adding grad- 
ually any flavor preferred. Fold in one 
pint of whipped cream, sweetened with 
one-half cup of sugar; fill the mixture 
into small paper cases, dust with pow- 
dered macaroons and place in a freezer, 
having pasteboard between the layers. 
Pack in ice and salt for several hours. 

Mayonnatse Dressing, Miss L., may 
be made according to the following 
recipe taken from our Everyday Cook 
Book: One egg yolk, one cup of olive 
oil, one and one-half teaspoons of salt, 
one-quarter teaspoon of cayenne, one 
and one-half teaspoons of mustard, one 
tablespoon of lemon juice, one table- 
spoon of vinegar. Mix in a cold bow! 
mustard, salt, pepper, yolk of egg and 
lemon juice, stir well, then add oil drop 
by drop; as mixture thickens thin with 
vinegar, keep in cold place until ready 
to serve. If a thinner dressing is liked, 
add one-half cup of beaten cream to the 
above mixture. If dressing is to be kept 
for any length of time use the yolk of 
a hard boiled egg in addition to the 
raw yolk, 
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Looking for Laughs 


There is seltzer and ginger pop for all 
summer long, to say nothing of Rhine 
wine and rarer vintages, in The Celi- 
bates’ Club, by Israel Zangwill. The 
Celibates’ Club, it should be added, em- 
braces The Old Maids’ Club, which is 
a good half of the volume in every sense. 
The searching yet kindly wit of the 
wittiest of living writers of English 
imparts a fine flavor to the philosophy 
which runs through these papers and 
renders the sizable volume delightful 
summer reading. The essays are con- 
cerned largely with domestic life, in a 
highly suggestive way. Macmillan ; $1.50. 


Miss Esther Adams is a _ mellow 
spinster who essays the function of 
matchmaker for her attractive nieces, 
nephews and cousins, and how she suc- 
ceeds is told in blithesome fashion in 
The Matrimonial Bureau, by Carolyn 
Wells and Harry P. Taber. There is a 
hint of Frank R. Stockton in the plot, 
the moveinent of the tale and the humor. 
A good little story, this, for a summer 
day. Houghton, Mifflin & Co; $1.50. 


Captain Ezra Titcomb is “great fun” 
—to quote a girlish phrase—and the 
story in which he talks and acts, Part- 
ners of the Tide, is worth reading for 
at least two qualities besides the humor 
—the true picture of life on Cape Cod 
and in the coastwise trade, and its 
vividness as a drama. This is a ideal 
summer book. Joseph C. Lincoln is the 
author and A, S, Barnes & Co are the 
publishers; price $1.50, 


Like the majority of broadly humorous 
books, Charles the Chauffeur is good fun 
when picked up at odd moments. The 
pictures, which are very numerous, are 
even funnier than the text. The best 
thing S. I. Kiser ever did was the Love 
Sonnets of an Office Boy, but this satire 
upon the reckless “auto” driver is timely 
and worth while. Frederick A. Stokes 
company, New York; $1. 


Tt is hard'y fair to class The Fugitive 
Blacksmith es a humorous book, it is so 
much more than that, and yet it is richly 
worth reading for its fun alone. The 
chapter in which Finerty tells the story 
of the “gineral,”” the mule the 
widow should prove a boon to publie 
readers gifted with a good Irish brogue. 
In The Fugitive Blacksmith Charles D. 
Stewart has produced a great book, by 
reason of its profound, sympathetie phil- 


osophy as well as its power as a study 
of character and as a story pure and 
simple. The Century company; $1.50. 


Polly is a girl of the period, very 
human and feminine, whose sparring 
with her lover makes a bright and sug- 
gestive volume entitled The Digressions 
of Polly. The main theme, of course, is 
love, and the dialog is sparkling. By 
Ilelen Rowland; published by the Baker 
& Taylor company, New York, at $1.50. 


Mr Strothmann, who makes the draw- 
ings for our Bride’s Primer, is respon- 
sible for the illustrations in Misrepre- 
sentative Men, by Harry Graham. This 
collection of rhymed thrusts at President 
Roosevelt and other men of note has 
made not a little fun, in spite of the 
questionable taste of some of the mate- 
rial. The book is published by Fox, 
Duttield & Co, New York, and is dedi- 
eated to Ethel Barrymore, the actress, 
of whom a charming portrait accom- 
panies the dedication. 


Social life in New York city, treated 
in the kind!y and broadly human manner 
of its author, and with his own playful 
humor, forms the background of The 
Courtship of a Careful Man, by Edward 
8S. Martin. This is a collection of de- 
lightful sketches. Harper; $1.25. 


There is humor enough in the south- 
ern darkey for generations of writers, 
a fact which Ella Middleton Tybout has 
demonstrated anew and cleverly in her 
collection of short stories entitled Poke- 
town People. The book is freely illus- 
trated in colors by Frank Verbeck and 
Beulah S. Moore. J. B. Lippincott 
company, Philadelphia; $1.50. 


The very title hints broadly at the 
humor of Carolyn Wells’ story of The 
Staying Guest. The book is illustrated 
by W. Granville Smith and published by 
the Century company at $1.50. Two 
other volumes from the same publishers, 
each admirable in its way, are Mary’s 
Garden, by Frances Dunean, an illus- 
trated work on gardening for ehildren 
($1.25), and The Transplanted Nursery, 
the story of an American family’s sum- 
mer outing in France, by Martha Kean, 
Mustrated from photographs; $1.20 net. 


Captain Kidd and Other Charades, by 
Florence L. Sahler, is a capital book of 
charades, quite out of the ordinary in 
contents and its artistie format. Robert 
Grier Cooke, New York; $1. 
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The Sunny Side 


A poet whose genial humor has 
warmed the hearts of untold thousands 
of people in the past ten or fifteen years 
made a modest confession to the Editor 
the other day. “You would be sur- 
prised,” he said when questioned con- 
cerning his missionary work in behalf 
of happier living, “to see my correspond- 
ence, the many expressions of gratitude 
i receive from strangers. I got a letter 
a while ago from a man whose daugh- 
ter’s life had been saved, he said, by 
one of my humorous poems. Her life 
hung in the balance, her courage was 
tailing, and they thought to divert her 
with a bit of fun. It took a powerful 
hold upon her and actually turned the 
tide, and she got well. It is a pleasure 
to feel that one is of some help to the 
unhappy and the suffering.” 

The best of humorous literature is 
more needed now than ever before. There 
is no drug which can compete with it. 
Our funny men and women of the press 
are among the best paid of writers and 
illustrators because they are so few. The 
demand exceeds the supply. Perhaps the 
real humorist is rare because his per- 
spective is so much wider than that of 
the essential but more circumscribed man 
of single and serious purpose; in other 
words, because he must be a man of 
larger sympathies and outlook, a truer 
sense of proportion. 

There is no issue in our magazine year 
in which we more thoroughly believe 
than in our Fun Annual. The fun comes 
mainly from our own “family” of read- 
ers, the effervescence of American home 
life, not a manufactured product, but a 
distillation exuding as spontaneously 
as “otter of roses from the oiter.” 


The Exchange of Children 


We have been looking, and not in 
vain, for a realization of the plans for 
the exchange of children outlined in 
our pages in May, 1904. The present 
summer finds the International Ex- 


EDITORIAL 


change of Children, whose headquarters 
is Paris and whose leaders include a 
duchess, a marquise and a_ countess, 
actually in operation. French children 
are spending the summer holidays in 
English and German families, on an 
exchange basis; Italian families are en- 
gaging in the movement, and inquiries . 
have come from Mexico, Cuba and 
Brazil. Several American children are 
in France this season, under the aus- 
pices of the Exchange, and their little 
French cousins are in the United 
States. 

This is immensely interesting, and it 
is a great deal more. Such a movement 
possesses a deep significance and vast 
possibilities for good. The lover of 
peace asks no better omen than the first 
symptom of vanishing race prejudice. 
The frightful war between Russia and 
Japan is pounding through the Cau- 
easian skull the eternal truth which 
Bobbie Burns tried to teach—*a man’s 
a man,” for all his race, his color or his 
condition. Tf the International Exchange 
of Children can teach the same lesson in 
its own happy way, we'll all of us throw 
up our hats with the frolicking young- 
sters and praise God, 

If our readers happen to know of 
instances of the exchange of children 
between city and country, or in any wey, 
will they not write and tell us about it? 
There is a great field for sueh work in 
our own land, between states, seetions, 
or even neighborhoods. 


Goop Tlousekerering is an ardent be- 
liever in the public schools. Our Amer- 
ican system, or systems, are evolving 
rapidly the methods of training which 
offer the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Meanwhile, beyond the publie 
schools, ov outside them, are individ- 
ual pupils whose lives will be greatly 
benetited by private schooling. The 
number of these instances is greater 
than most persons realize. The more 
freely the excellent private schools are 
patronized, the sooner will the publie 
schools realize their own weak points 
and grow to the requirements of our 
complex life. 


President Roosevelt is expected to 
speak at Chautauqua on August 11 on 
Demoeracy and Popular Education. ‘The 
theme is a large one, affording scope for 
the expression of the president’s red-hot 


convicticns. 
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@ “My good madam, you polish your tables, you scour 


your kettles, but the most valuable piece of furniture in 
the whole house you are letting go to rack and ruin for 
want of a little pains. You will find it in your own 
room, in front of your own mirror.” 

JEROME K. JEROME 
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From ‘ Lady Help" 


“‘Is this Mrs Worthington?’” 


Drawn by F. R. Gruger 
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